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HOOVER’S CHANCES 


N THE REPUBLICAN FREE-FOR-ALL which began 
with President Coolidge’s ‘‘I do not choose”’ of last August, 
and started up in real earnest after he reiterated his position 

on December 6, Herbert Hoover is seen by most journalistic 
observers of the political course 
to be at present distinctly in 
thelead. To change the figure, 
the Newark News speaks of 
Mr. Hoover as being now ‘‘on 
the air more clearly than ever 
before,” altho ‘Show much 
statie will interfere with trans- 
mission later is still a matter 
for the future to decide.’”’ In- 
deed, suggests the Springfield 
Republican, there may be 
““some hard knocks for Hoover 
just ahead.”’ But at the pre- 
vailing rate of progress, ob- 
serves the weekly New Re- 
public, ‘‘Mr. Hoover may by 
the first of March be as good 
as nominated.” ‘‘ Hoover is 
unquestionably in the lead for 
the Republican nomination,”’ 
speaks the Hartford Courant 
for the regular Republican 
press. ‘‘It is Hoover against 
the field,’ declares the inde- 
pendently Republican Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal, which, 
incidentally, joins with the 
Democratically independent 
Baltimore Sun to eall atten- 
tion to the fact that many po- 
litical observers believe that 
Secretary Hoover and Goy- 
ernor Smith of New York are 
almost certain to be the ¢con- 
tenders for the Presidency next 
fall. Representative of the 
press correspondents in Wash- 
ington is David Lawrence, 
who cautiously avers that “the indications are that the 
Hoover strength will develop from now on and either grow to 
a climax and be unable to get the majority, or else it will develop 
such momentum continuously as will assure the nomination; 
just how far the Hoover tide will run is too early to say.” 
Newspaper discussion of the Hoover candidacy—which has 
not yet been avowed by the Secretary of Commerce—runs back, 
of course, to President Coolidge’s sensational August announce- 
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THE HOOVER OF THE PRESENT HOUR 


of a few months ago. 


Is said to be a ‘“‘very different political personality from the 'Hoover 

His handshake, which used to be listless, as 

if he were thinking of something else, is now firm and cordial.’’ 
is one of Secretary Hoover’s latest photographs. 


ment from Rapid City. Even in September press correspon- 
dents spoke of Hoover as being ‘‘way out ahead of the field.” 
When President Coolidge said in December that he really meant 
it and that the Republican party should continue “‘the serious 
task of selecting another candi- 
date,’ newspaper readers soon 
discovered that the group 
known as ‘‘the friends of Mr. 
Hoover” were losing no time. 
On one December day the 
treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee admitted 
that Hoover’s campaign had 
made ‘‘the most progress to 
date,” altho on the same day a 
former president of the National 
Republican Club declared that 
he was ‘‘not sure that Hoover 
would be the strongest man to 
oppose Smith.” About the 
same time the correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript called 
attention to a survey made by 
Mr. Hoover’s friends indicat- 
ing that the Secretary of 
Commerce could count on 
271 delegates in the conven- 
tion and thirty-one States. 
On December 19 the New 
York World printed a front- 
page story telling of doubts 
that had been cast upon Mr. 
Hoover’s constitutional eligi- 
bility for the Presidency. The 
point was raised—as it had 
been in 1920—that Mr. Hoo- 
ver had been abroad so much 
of his life that he might be 
banned under the provision 
that the President must have 
been ‘‘fourteen years a resi- 
dent within the United States.” 
But the consensus of opinion 
among constitutional lawyers, according to the correspon- 
dents, was that this could not apply to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The press of the country, of all sections and all parties, 
almost unanimously agreed in calling the charge of ineligibility 
“ridiculous,” ‘‘absurd,’’ “stupid.” The upshot of it all, 
declared the New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), was to make 
Mr. Hoover ‘‘a more commanding figure than ever.’” Neverthe- 
less, certain papers, including the Democratic Plain Dealer of 
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and 
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Cleveland, suggested that there ought to be an authoritative 
interpretation of the constitutional clause in question, as ‘‘it 
might be dangerous to take too much for granted.’”’ Dismissing 
the technical point, the New York Evening World (Dem.) points 
out that Mr. Hoover really has spent by far the greater part of 
his adult life abroad, and most of the time engaged in private 
business, and that during these years he became necessarily 
unfamiliar with public affairs in the United States, in fact, 
becoming ‘‘so alienated from our domestic controversies that in 
1920 he searcely knew his own party affiliations.”” The New 
York paper is convinced that ‘‘much will be said in the campaign 
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A WISE OLD OWL SAT IN A TREE— 
—Talburt in the Washington News. 


of his prolonged residence in other countries; and with many this 
will have the effect of prejudicing his candidacy.” 

“Our candidate is going to be the target of the campaign,” 
admitted Senator Moses from New Hampshire, about this time, 
in a New York Times interview calling attention to the fact that 
three New England Governors had joined him in coming out 
for Hoover. A day or two later attention was called by Carter 
Field in the New York Herald Tribune to an expression of Hoover 
sentiment in the opposite corner of the country. Former Gover- 
nor Campbell of Arizona was quoted by this writer as saying 
that the people in the West were ‘‘all for Hoover” and that he 
would have on the first ballot 90 per cent. of the delegates of the 
twelve Far Western States. Following this, Louis Seibold of the 
New York Evening Post quoted certain Eastern Republican 
leaders as calling Hoover ‘‘the best Presidential bet in the winter 
books, ’’ altho one said: ‘‘ Hoover will have to travel a long dis- 
tance to get clear of the woods, and I don’t believe he ean make 
it.”’ The same politician called attention to the long lead ac- 
quired by Leonard Wood in, a 1920 preconvention campaign, 
and the little good it did him in the end. 

In the early days of the New Year, Hoover boosters were 
elated by declarations for him by New Jersey, Kentucky, and 
Texas party leaders, and also by Henry Ford and Thomas A. 
Edison, On January 4 the newspapers printed an anonymous 
letter sent to members of Congress charging that Mr. Hoover 
was not a good Republican because he called for ‘‘united sup- 
port” for President Wilson just after that President had made 
his appeal for the election of a Democratic Congress in the fall 
of 1918. To this Secretary Hoover’s friends replied that he has 


since then served seven years in the Cabinet of Republican 
Presidents. Democratic papers naturally find nothing to criti- 
cize in Mr. Hoover’s support of Woodrow Wilson. The Re- 
publican Portland Oregonian joins them in saying that Mr. — 
Hoover’s loyalty to the Administration of which he was then a 
part is not to be condemned. ‘‘Mr. Hoover’s part in the events 
of those days will not lese him votes next November,’’ predicts 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Rep.). But Politics, a weekly 
recently established in Washington, finds the weakest spot in 
the Hoover armor to be ‘‘the fragile character of his Repub- 
licanism”’ 

‘Since the days of Andrew Jackson there hasn’t been an 
occupant of the White House who wasn’t a clean-cut party man, 
and whatever other changes may occur in our political institu- 
tions, it’s a safe prophecy that for many a decade to come no 


mugwump or bi-partizan need apply. The political hybrid 
doesn’t flourish on American soil.” 


Of course, a man in public life can change his opinions, writes 
Oswald Garrison Villard in The Nation, but— 


“The fact that a man can change so readily, that in 1918 
he can be a good Democrat opposed to all the Republican 
policies, and in 1920 refused to say whether he was a Democrat 
or Republican until he found out which party was more likely 
to nominate him for the Presidency, certainly stamps him both 
as a politician and opportunist.” 


In the middle of January there was a gathering in New York 
of important Republican leaders pledged to round up delegates 
for Hoover, among them being Under Secretary of the Treasury | 
Ogden L. Mills, Assistant Attorney-General William J. Donovan, 
and Seymour Lowman, who is in charge of Federal Prohibition 
enforcement; a ‘‘Hoover for President’? movement was then 
openly launched. In a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune, Wilbur Forrest calls attention to results of the 
Secretary of Commerce’s “‘silent campaign.” ‘‘He has seen 
numerous accessions to his candidacy recruited in and out of the 
Government, including two members of the Cabinet and with 
a third in the probable list. Postmaster-General New and Secre- 
tary of the Interior Work, and many lesser Administration chiefs, 
have declared for the Secretary of Commerece.’”? Mr. Hoover’s 
friends are quoted in the Washington dispatches as saying they 
can count on 323 of the 545 votes necessary to nominate in the 
convention, and that 250 more are friendly and likely to switch 
to Hoover early in the balloting. According to these Hoover 
adherents: 


‘*The States which have shown themselves to be definitely for 
Hoover are Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Washington. There is also an evident Hoover trend in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Utah, Virginia, Vermont, Wyoming, and Arizona. 


But this strength is only on paper, the New York Sun notes, 
calling attention to dispatches in its columns showing that ‘‘while 
there is a strong ground-swell for Hoover at this early stage, many 
of the State delegations now claimed for him are likely to be 
split.” A recent event cheering to “‘the friends of Mr. Hoover” 
was the announcement on January 20 that the twenty-six Seripps- 
Howard newspapers would support Hoover for nomination and 
election as being the preference of the Republican rank and file, 
but that they would support Governor Smith as against a dif- 
ferent type of Republican. 

Turning to recent editorial comment on Hoover as a Repub- 
lican candidate, we find the Springfield Union (Rep.) declaring 
that he alone “‘has appeared to command something like spon- 
taneous support as a national figure.’ Seldom, says another 
Republican paper, the Troy Record, is there a man suggested 
‘for the Presidency who has the friends in all localities as has 
Herbert Hoover.” ‘‘There is a reason’”’ 
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. ‘He came originally from Iowa. But he has made California 
his home for many years, and there he received his education, 
working his way through college many years after the death of 
both parents. The West, that rich and proud section which has 
not been tendered a Presidential nomination in half a century, 
is openly for him. The South is much inclined in his favor be- 
cause of his flood-relief efforts. The East thoroughly respects 
him for his engineering efforts for the greater use of water-power. 
The Middle West recognizes in him a son, and admires his busi- 
ness qualities and his unselfish service in the Department of 
Commerce. 


“There is no doubt but that he would prove popular with the 
people. But will he with the politicians? As a rule they cast 
their influence for a man more amenable to party control than 
Herbert Hoover.” 


“The politicians don’t like him,” is something frequently said 
of Hoover. But, asks the New York Times, ‘‘can this dislike of 
Secretary Hoover by politicians be overcome?” “It can be. 
Show them that he is going to win the party nomination and they 
will develop all sorts of fondness for him.” | 

In view of the progress of the Hoover boom, the political wise- 
acres, writes Albert W. Fox in the Washington Post, are with- 
drawing their statement that Mr. Hoover and his friends do not 
“understand the game of hardboiled, practical politics.’’ This 
Washington writer on politics speaks of Hoover as having become 
much more of a ‘‘ political personality”’ than he was a few months 
ago. Mr. Hoover is sticking to his job as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the great bulk of ‘‘the political work being done 
on his behalf is either being done by some of his influential and 
competent men in Washington or by his friends over a far- 
flung area of the country.’’ Mark Sullivan, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, finds Hoover politically strong because he ‘‘is 
the only candidate who is identified with the Administration.” 
And in the Senate, Mr. Sullivan tells us, the number of regular 
Republicans who are definitely opposed to him “‘is so small that 
it would be hard to imagine their dominating the convention.” 

And yet a number of independent and Republican newspapers 
can not help calling attention to the obstinate opposition to 
Hoover by what they call the ‘‘professional politicians’? and 
‘international bankers.’”’ It is plain, for instance, to the Mil- 
waukee Journal (Ind.) that ‘‘the politicians and the big boys 


WHO'S AFRAID OF BEES! 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


THE CART SEEMS TO BE RUNNING AWAY 
WITH THE HORSE! 


—Talburt in the Washington News. 


behind the scenes do not much want Mr. Hoover.’ What the 
so-called international bankers object to, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the Seattle Times, is that Mr. 
Hoover objects to American loans in foreign countries, save for 
productive purposes, and opposes the cancellation of European 
war debts. A serious objection to Hoover, in the opinion of a 
number of newspapers outside his own party, is the fact that he 
has not spoken out on the issues of the day. How ‘“‘such a 
political uncertainty as Mr. Hoover can stand in the Convention 
before men who have definite policies to present and pledges 
to make” is more than the Houston Chronicle (Dem.) can un- 
derstand. Speaking for those whom it calls ‘‘the progressively 
minded citizens” of California, the Sacramento Bee (Ind.) comes 
forward with the question: 


““Does any one know where Herbert Hoover stands on any 
important issue now before the American public? 

“Vet some who once rejoiced to call themselves Progressives 
declare themselves aggrieved because others true to the faith 
insist on asking what sort of man this Herbert Hoover is. 

“His record thus far is open to suspicion, if not downright 
distrust.”’ 


Mr. Hoover is now at the top of the wave, in the opinion of the 
Providence News (Dem.), which reasons thus: 


“Tt is not conceivable that anything which will happen be- 
tween now and June will add to his stature in public opinion. 
On the contrary, criticism is likely to upset many popular super- 
stitions about him. For instance, he will not appear as the great 
administrator he is credited with being when it is realized that 
in all his big jobs he had no real opposition. There has been no 
real call on him to show qualities of statesmanship. His adminis- 
tration of the Commerce Department has been sound, but far 
from brilliant. What Mr. Hoover has yet to show is that he 
understands anything about great public questions beyond the 
mathematics of them.” 


Coming to the question of how Hoover would run against 
Smith, we find the Columbus (Ga.) Inquirer-Sun (Dem.) de- 
claring that Governor Smith could defeat Mr. Hoover. But 
W. W. Jermane, writing in the independent Seattle Times, says 
that most competent observers think that Hoover could 
defeat Smith. 
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THE TARIFF REVOLT OF THE FARMERS ae 


HE PROTEST OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 
against the ‘‘discrimination” that makes him pay the 
high prices resulting from tariff protection on manu- 
factured articles, while he sells his products for whatever they 
will bring, has at last resulted in action by the Senate. Through 
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—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


a combination of Democrats and Progressive Republicans, the 
Upper House, by a vote of 54 to 34, reeommended on January 
16 a reduction of ‘‘excessive’”’ schedules in the Republican tariff 
law. And, while the House of Representatives consigned the 
MeMaster resolution, recommending this reduction, to parlia- 
mentary oblivion via the ‘‘tabling’’ route, editorial writers and 
Washington political writers generally agree that the vote on the 
resolution has served the useful purpose of bringing dramatically 
before the country the existence of a powerful demand from 
the farm belt for tariff reform. Furthermore, notes the Demo- 
eratic Columbia (S. C.) Record, ‘‘it has, in a very skilful manner, 
put the members of Congress on record, so far as the tariff is con- 
cerned, in a campaign year.’”’ The main achievement of the 
McMaster resolution, however, believes the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press (Ind. Rep.), is its opening up of a new approach to farm- 
relief. According to Jay G. Hayden, Washington correspondent 
of the independent Detroit News: 


“The resolution introduced by Senator McMaster, Progressive 
Republican, of South Dakota, at first declared in favor of a 
general downward revision of tariff rates, but it soon was made 
apparent in the debate that, in this form, it could not pass. 
Then it was revised to read as follows: 

‘“*Resolved, that many of the rates in existing tariff schedules 
are excessive, and that the Senate favors an immediate revision 
downward of such excessive rates, establishing a closer parity be- 
tween agriculture and industry. 

“Resolved further, that such tariff revision should be con- 
sidered and enacted during the present session of Congress.’ 

“It was in the latter form that the resolution passed the 
Senate. It does not commit any individual who voted for it to 
anything. He still is left to select those particular tariff schedules 
which he himself believes should be reduced, and to advocate 
increases in rates on other commodities even above the limits set 
by the existing Fordney-McCumber law. 

“The whole tariff argument coming at this time, of course, is 
pure politics. The aim is to put the present Administration in a 
hole and to create an issue for the coming presidential campaign. 


“The action of the House in rejecting the proposal does not 
necessarily preclude the possibility of tariff legislation in the 
present Congress. A plan now broached by Senators from agri- 
cultural States to insert a tariff amendment in the pending tax- 
reduction bill has the Republican party leaders worried far more 
than did the attempt to force a general tariff revision. 

‘“The proposal now is to frame an amendment increasing rates 
on wheat, corn, and other farm products and making counter- 
reductions on selected industrial materials.”’ 


Tho the McMaster resolution was general and attacked no 
specific duties, points out the independent Louisville Courier- 
Journal, ‘‘it is the first logical step toward farm-relief that has 
yet been made in Congress. It was a protest against the disparity 
of protected industry and impoverished agriculture.’’ There is 
no doubt in the mind of the independent Chicago Daily News 
that ‘‘a non-partizan, intelligent, and strictly fair reduction of 
rates now higher than the principle of protection requires would 
benefit the entire nation and establish a closer parity between 
agriculture and industry.’’ The vote on the McMaster resolu- 
tion is important, thinks the New York Evening World (Ind. 
Dem.), because ‘‘it is a frank recognition on the part of a deci- 
sive majority in the Senate that the present tariff schedules are 
responsible, in large measure, for the farmers’ depression.’ 
Already, we read in Washington dispatches, more than forty 
bills seeking increases in the tariff on foreign farm products have 
been introduced into the House of Representatives. Many of 
these have been submitted by Republican members from agrarian 
districts, we are told, with the idea of bringing the tariff issue 
directly before the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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The MeMaster resolution, thinks the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.), “‘is likely to cause more uneasiness in Administra- 
tion circles than any previous act of a legislative body in the 
entire Coolidge régime.” To this Ohio paper: 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. What is the Ulema? (p. 17). 

. What is the ‘“‘ Dry Guillotine’? (p. 60). 

; ee = the farmers in revolt against the present tariff? 

p. 8). 

. Who wrote the play ‘‘Marco Millions”? (p. 26). 

a four States have never had a recorded lynching? 
p. 32). 

. In what Oriental country is rural unrest said to be as- 

suming dangerous proportions? (p. 20). 
What social authority has revised the code of formal eti- 
quette to keep pace with the younger generation? (p.{56). 

. Why is the State of Illinois at war with the Senate? (p. 12). 

. What is the cause of modern baldness? (p. 24). 

. Is there any present possibility of the Roman Catholic and 
other churches uniting? (p. 30). 

. What Asiatic potentate is called the ‘‘Mussolini of the 
East’? (p. 16). 

. What author, one of whose books was once publicly 
burned by a bishop, was buried recently in West- 
minster Abbey? (pp. 36 and 41). 

. How many States have abolished capital punishment for 
murder? (p. 14). 
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“The Senate’s action is significant because it registers officially 
for the first time the determination of the agricultural States to 
break away from traditional high-tariff leadership and to seek 
salvation in a policy that will place their products on a more 
nearly equal plane with those of manufacture. In subscribing to 
a program of tariff-reduction, the agricultural States, in effect, 
admit that they were hornswoggled when they voted for the 
present seale of duties. They see clearly for the first time that 
the duties which the law earries for the products which the 
farmers sell have been useless in maintaining or increasing prices, 
and are resentful both of the injustice which the artificially 
high price of manufactures imposes upon them, and even more, 
perhaps, of the deceit of which they are the victims. 

“For several years the Administration’s tariff position has 
embarrassed many of its friends. And now the farmers are in 
open revolt. Not only do they refuse to heed the President’s 
suggestion that the tariff issue be kept in the background for 
another year, but their representatives in the Senate lead a 
movement calling for immediate downward revision of duties.” 


To a Texas daily, the independent Houston Post-Dispatch: 


“Tt is as plain as the nose on any Senator’s face that the farmer 
can not hope to escape financial difficulties as long as he is 
compelled to sell his products in a free-for-all market, and at 
the same time is compelled to buy virtually everything he con- 
sumes in a highly protected market. : 

‘‘Many other classes of the people are able to counteract 
in part the injury done them by the protective tariff by shifting 
a part of the burden. The mercantile class can add more profit 
on the goods sold. The laboring class can demand higher wages. 
Other classes, by fixing their compensation in accordance with 
the cost of living, are able to dodge partly the effects of the tariff 
tax. 

“None escape entirely. But the farming class can not escape 
at all, for the things that class has to sell are sold in a market 
over which it has almost no control. It is lamentably true that 
the price of farm products is fixt by others besides the farmers. 
Except where cooperatives function successfully, the farmer takes 
what he is offered for what he has to sell. He has no other re- 
course, under present conditions. 

“To remove the disadvantage under which the farmers now 
labor, remove the undue advantage that is accorded by law to 
the protected interests. With special privileges to none, equal 
opportunities for all will logically follow. 

“Senator McMaster’s resolution calling for a general downward 
revision of the tariff is the key to the solution of the farm problem. 
There will be no permanent relief for the farmer until he ceases 
to be the chief victim of the protective tariff.” | 


The Manchester Union (Ind. Rep.), however, flatly declares 
that the McMaster resolution ‘‘is to be classed as a gesture, de- 
signed for political effect, rather than practical changes in tariff 
schedules.” Nothing further will be done about it, predicts 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 
. What are the oysters’ greatest marine enemies? (p. 23). 
. Is ‘“‘serious’” reading on the increase? (p. 27). 
. Who is the Agent-General for Reparations Payments? 
(p. 18). 
. In what State do the bankers pay $5,000 apiece for dead 
bank-robbers and nothing for live ones? (p. 50). 
. What three diseases account for the greatest proportion- 
ate number of deaths in this country? (p. 11). 
. Why do we walk in circles when we are lost? (p. 23). 
. How many persons were lynched in the United States in 
the forty-five years ending with 1926? (p. 32). 
. What has General Sandino, of Nicaragua, threatened to do 
with his five tons of dynamite if heloseshis Army? (p. 46). 
. What is said to be the most dramatic social change of the 
last 100 years? (p. 19). 
What Asiatic potentate, said to be ‘“‘above all a soldier,’ 
bears a name that means ‘‘ Peace of God’’? (p. 16). 
. Which had the longer average life, our pre-Civil War 
Presidents, or those who held office after the conflict? 
(Me 21). 
. In what recovered territory of France is a Home Rule 
movement active? (p. 20). 


W. W. Jermane, Washington correspondent of the independent 
Seattle Times. Furthermore, says the Portland (Me.) Express: 


“Tt is very doubtful if any tariff manipulation can give the 
farmers all the relief they should have, or any other political 
measure, for that matter. So much of their trouble is economic 
and goes so much deeper than any compdratively superficial 
cause like the tariff, that they are bound to be disappointed with 
anything in this direction. Their wiser leaders understand this, 
and so the demand for tariff tinkering, even in the important 
agricultural centers, is not so strong as might be supposed.” 


President Coolidge, recalls the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger (Ind.), indicated in his last message to Congress that he 
had thought the tariff issue through to the end: 


‘‘A reduction in the tariff on manufactured goods, he said, 
would be followed by increased imports and threaten the closing 
down of our own factories, which would mean a reduction in the 
domestic demand for the product of the farms. He remarked 
that it was better for the farmer to raise food to supply the do- 
mestic manufacturer than to suppiy it to the foreign manufac- 
turer. And if we reduced the tariff to enable the foreign manu- 
facturer to make more money, there was no assurance that he 
would spend it in this country for food raised on our farms.” 


In the opinion of the New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.), 
“‘most of the Senators who voted for the McMaster resolution 
do not expect tariff revision at this session of Congress, and do 
not want it.”” As the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) puts it: 


“The Senate has no power to originate tinkering with the tariff 
and, knowing this, some Senators are not above doing a little 
political fence-building by posing as champions of the farmer. 

** Any farmer who stops td think it over realizes that cutting the 
tariff is not going to help him. It can put nothing in the American 
farmer’s pocket to cut American pay-rolls and throw some of his 
best customers out of work. And that is what a tariff cut would 
mean, for it would admit competition by foreign manufactured 
articles, made by workers who patronize European farmers, not 
American. 

“Quite apart from this consideration is the great mischief of 
raising the tariff issue in an election year. In previous cycles a 
presidential election always has had an unsettling effect on 
business and general prosperity. This year the country is in 
such good shape that the election can go off without making a 
ripple, without drawing a furnace or slowing down a single 
factory. But tariff tinkering is always a cause for anxiety to 
business. Merchants curtail their orders in the expectation of 
being able to buy cheaper. There is always a general letting 
down when there is uncertainty about tariff conditions. A 
Presidential year is certainly a bad time to spring tariff tinkering. 

‘Large groups of farmers who complain that they are not hay- 
ing too happy a time as things are would be a lot worse off if 
there were any temporary stagnation in business.” 
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HUGHES REASSURES OUR NEIGHBORS 


HE BLUNT STATEMENT of Charles Evans Hughes 
at Havana that ‘‘we have no policy of aggression”’ 
toward the Latin-American republics, and that we intend 
to withdraw from Haiti and Nicaragua ‘‘as soon as it is possible,” 
is appraised by at least one correspondent as ‘‘decidedly the most 
important and constructive pronouncement of the sixth Pan- 
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“YOU DON’T LOOK A BIT LIKE YOUR PICTURES” 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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American Conference.’? Moreover, reports Drew Pearson in his 


Havana correspondence for The Christian Science Monitor, the 
Latin-American delegates ‘‘universally acclaim it as a milestone 
in Pan-Americanism which has made it certain that, even tho 
this conference adopt no treaties or achieve no tangible results, 
it will create a new era of good feeling between the Americas.” 
Mr. Hughes’s clarifying assurances, declares Richard V. Oulahan 
in a dispatch to the New York Times, ‘‘have had a marked effect 
in creating a better attitude in conference circles with respect to 
the Washington Government.’’ ‘‘He has cleared the atmosphere 
considerably,” agrees Charles Michelson in the New York World. 
His words, says Louis Jay Heath, Havana correspondent for the 
United Press, have given to the Pan-American Conference ‘‘a 
new impetus toward mutual cooperation.” 

Here in the United States the prevailing note of the press 
comment seems to be hearty approval and indorsement of our 
attitude as defined by Mr. Hughes in*his capacity as head of 
the American dolegation to the conference. ‘‘He restated our 
traditional principles convincingly,’ says the New York Evening 
World. What Mr. Hughes says, avers the Detroit Free Press, 
“is made necessary, more because of the mouthings of vapid 
demagogs in Washington and because of the propensity of 
certain elements in Congress to pick up and heroize every petty 
bandit that shows his head beyond the Rio Grande, than because 
there is any real misunderstanding or deep distrust of our land 
among solid, intelligent statesmen throughout Central and South 
America.” ‘‘Our Pan-American policy,” agrees the New York 
Herald Tribune, ‘‘is subject to attack, either at Havana or in 
this country, only by those who innocently or malevolently 
misunderstand it.” 

Some of our papers, on the other hand, share with certain 


Latin-American observers an uneasiness regarding our policy of 
benevolent intervention in Latin-American affairs, and agree 
with the New York Journal of Commerce that our Southern sister 
republics ‘‘are much more concerned to obtain guaranties that 
we will not go in than assurances that we expect to come out.” 
‘Intervention may be as disinterested and benevolent as possible 
in its initial stages, but where does it lead?” remarks this New 
York daily. According to many critics of our present policy, it 
subtly but inevitably undermines the independence and sover- 
eignty of the smaller Latin-American States. 

Mr. Hughes gave his assurances to Latin America, not at a 
meeting of the conference, but at a dinner given by the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Cuba. After stating that‘ Pan-Ameri- 
canism rests upon four pillars, ’’ he went on to tell what they are: 


“The first is independence. It is the firm policy of the United 
States to respect the territorial integrity of the American re- 
publics, We have no policy of aggression. 

“The second pillar of Pan-Americanism is stability. Inde- 
pendence is not enough. Independence gives opportunity, but 
stability is essential to take advantage of it. It is our desire to 
encourage stability in the interest of independence. 

“The third pillar of Pan-Americanism is mutual good-will. 

“The fourth pillar is cooperation. Cooperation among the 
Pan-American States does not mean the organization of a super- 
state. It does not mean that any of the twenty-one American 
republics, or any group of these republics, will attempt to dom- 
inate others. It is the cooperation of equals for common ad- 
vantage in those directions where there is prospect of success.” 


On the subject of intervention and stability he said further: 


‘‘Let me recall to you an illustration. Several years ago, in 
circumstances which it is not necessary for me to review, the 
United States entered Santo Domingo. But what did we do? 
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THAT SLIVER IS WHAT HURTS 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Did we endeavor to stay? On the contrary, we labored to 
get out. 

_ “The leaders of all parties were brought together for conversa- 
tions, A plan of evacuation was agreed upon ; arrangements were 
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made for the provisional government and for the establishment 


-avows the Oshkosh Northwest- 


_benevolence, there is another 


‘would be only too glad to find 


“and anarchy around the shores 


of a permanent government. These arrangements were carried 
out and the United States withdrew. It was my happy privilege 
to be associated with these endeavors which had this successful 
fruition. If we had cherished an imperialistic purpose, we should 
have remained in Santo Domingo; but we withdrew. 

“We would leave Haiti at any time that we had reasonable ex- 
pectations of stability, and we could be assured that the with- 
drawal would not be the occasion for a recurrence of bloodshed. 
Meanwhile, we are endeavoring in every important direction to 
assist in the establishment of conditions for stability and pros- 
perity, not that we may stay in Haiti but that we may get out 
at the earliest opportunity. 

“We are, at this moment, in Nicaragua, but what we are doing 
there and the commitments we have made are at the request of 
both parties and in the interest of peace and order and a fair 
election. We have no desire to stay. We wish Nicaragua to 
be strong, prosperous, and in- 
dependent. We entered to 
meet an imperative but tempo- 
rary exigency, and we shall 
retire as soon as it is possible.” 


Our Latin-American policy, 
as defined by Mr. Hughes, the 
New York Sun remarks, de- 
rives ‘‘naturally and inevi- 
tably from the Monroe Doc- 
trine.”” His statement that 
we will withdraw from Haiti 
and Nicaragua ‘‘as soon as 
it is possible,” says the Provi- 
dence News, ‘“‘embodies the 
exact feeling of the American 
people.”’ ‘‘ This country has no 
imperialistic aims or designs,” 


ern. And the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat reminds us that— 


“In addition to foreign 
critics who mock at our profest 


class of foreign critics backed 
by armies and navies who 


unfriendly excuse for meddling 
when their national interests 
are affected by continual tur- 
moil, destruction, bloodshed, 


of the Caribbean.” 

Among the papers which see only half-truths in Mr. Hughes’s 
exposition of our Latin-American policy are the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Baltimore Sun, and New York World. Says The World: 


“Tf any one in this country imagines that what Mr. Hughes 
said about Nicaragua is adequate to the occasion, he is deceiving 
himself mightily. The publicists and politicians of Latin 
America are certain to notice that Mr. Hughes’s remarks failed to 
do justice to the facts. Mr. Hughes said: 

“We are at this moment in Nicaragua, but what we are doing 
there and the commitments we have made are at the request of 
both parties and in the interest of peace and order and a fair 
election.’ 

“This is the sort of thing which makes trouble, for every 
educated man in Latin America knows that this is diplomatic 
and legal casuistry. It is true that what we are doing at this 
moment is at the request of both parties, but it is also true, and 
this is what Mr. Hughes neglected to mention, that we were using 
force before both parties had requested it, and, in fact, while one 
party was clamorously protesting against it. We intervened 
in Nicaragua in the first place to prevent one party, the Liberals, 
from defeating the other party, the Conservatives. We did not 
intervene originally in the interest of a fair election. That was an. 
afterthought. Only when we had by force of arms prevented the 
Liberals from defeating our protégés did we succeed in persuading 
them—the Liberals—to request us to continue our intervention. 

‘Now if we are going to talk about Nicaragua, let us talk about 
it candidly. To talk about it evasively is unprofitable.” 


STILL SORE 
—Bishop in the Portland Oregon Journal. 
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UNCLE SAM FITTER THAN EVER 


ROM TWO SOURCES—the United States Health 
Service and the records of fifty-two insurance companies 
with more than 40,000,000 policyholders—come reports 

that 1927 was the healthiest year in our history. True, there was 
an increase in mortalities from automobile accidents, and in other 
deaths from violence, but the country’s health record is said to 
have been better than in 1921, which, according to the Federal 
Census reports, was the healthiest year prior to 1927. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times news item: 


“This is indicated by a report covering life-insurance death 
claims submitted yesterday to the Association, of Life Insurance 
Presidents by its manager, George T. Wight. The report, based 
on the records of fifty-two leading companies which did the 
major part of the life-insurance 
business of the country, shows 
that there was a decrease in the 
death-rate of policyholders 
from 878.1 per 100,600 in 1926 
to 823.5 in 1927. In other 
words, 54.6 persons fewer 
among each 100,000 died last 
year than in the preceding 
year. The insurance death- 
rate in 1927 per 100,000 per- 
sons, he shows, was 12.2 lives 
lower than in 1925 and 4.5 
lives lower than in 1921.” 


According to Mr. Wight’s 
calculations, this decrease in 
the death-rate, spread over 
our entire population, resulted 
in an aggregate saving of about 
65,000 lives during the past 


year. To quote a part of his 
statement: 
“The fifty-two  life-insur- 


ance companies which have 
contributed their records for 
this study reported 280,930 
deaths among more than thirty- 
eight million policyholders dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1926, 
and 275,262 deaths among 
more than forty million policy- 
holders during the same period 
of 1927. The data, which 
cover policyholders from all 
sections of the United States aggregating about one-third of our 
entire population, and which include both ordinary and indus- 
trial death claims, may be taken as fairly indicative of the cur- 
rent health trend of the nation. 

“On the assumption that the death-rate among the entire 
population of the United States improved throughout last year 
to the same extent as among insured lives for the first ten months 
of the year, it is estimated that the aggregate deaths in the 
United States during 1927 totaled 1,386,000, against 1,432,000 
during 1926—46,000 less deaths, notwithstanding a material 
increase in population. 

“But this is not the complete picture of the saving effected, 
for had the 1926 death-rate prevailed during 1927, with the 
increase in population there would have been 1,451,000 deaths. 
Thus there was an actual saving of 65,000 lives during 1927.” 


According to the figures of one insurance concern, quoted by 
the Washington Post, the tuberculosis death-rate among its 
policyholders was not more than 90 per 100,000, as against 224 
per 100,000 in 1911, when this company began to keep its own 
records. And the Manchester Union finds in the annual report of 
our government Health Service that not a single case of either 
cholera or yellow fever was reported last year. Heart disease and 
diabetes, which, with tuberculosis, are said to account for more 
deaths than any other diseases, showed a lower rate than was 
expected last year. Many diseases have been completely stamped 
out, and smallpox is being brought under control. 
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ILLINOIS AT WAR WITH THE SENATE 


LARGE PACKAGE OF DYNAMITE, in the form of 
A the Smith case, may be thrown into the Republican 
Convention next summer, predicts a writer in the Chicago 
Tribune, as a result of the Senate’s recent action in voting, 61 to 


23, that Frank L. Smith, Republican Senator-elect from Illinois, 
was not entitled to a seat in that body and that a vacaney existed 


P, & A, photograph 


THE REPUBLICAN “BIG THREE” OF ILLINOIS 


Who have decided that the Senate is wrong in refusing a seat to one 


of their number, Frank L. Smith, shown in the center. Mayor 

William Hale Thompson, at the left, is said to favor making the 

barring of Mr. Smith a national issue, and Governor Len Small, at 

the right, declares that the action of the Senate ‘‘is fraught with the 
most serious consequences to constitutional government.”’ 


in the Illinois representation. Such an act, the friends of Mr. 
Smith maintain, would enable the State to make its voice heard, 
since Illinois will have sixty-one delegates at Kansas City. If 
the political backers of the Senator-elect should be able to 
insert in the Republican platform a plank denouncing the Senate 
for thus invading the sovereign rights of Illinois, as Arthur Evans 
suggests in his Tribune article, the Smith case would become a 
national issue. Furthermore, observes this political writer, if 
the Illinois delegation needs help in putting over this plank, they 
ought to be able to get it from Pennsylvania’s delegates, for the 
Keystone State has a similar case on its hands. 

Whether or not the political advisers of Mr. Smith take his 
ease before the Republican Convention, the fact remains that 
the Senate has decided, in the Smith case, that it may pass upon 
the eredentials of a Senator-elect before, as well as after he has 
taken the oath of office. It has set a precedent in throwing out 
an applicant to the Senate. Moreover, the Governor of Illinois 
went on record as defying the Senate when he said in his 
statement of January 20: 


_ to fill it. 


“‘On behalf of Illinois, I can not and will not recognize the 
action of the United States Senate in declaring a vacancy exists 
in the representation of Illinois in the United States Senate, for 
to do so would be to bargain away the constitutional rights of 
the people of a sovereign State, and would be recognizing the 
power of an unauthorized body to disfranchise an entire State. 

“This attempted denial by the Senate, in my judgment, is 
fraught with the most serious consequences to constitutional 
government that has arisen in the United States since the Civil 
War. A recognition of this unwarranted and outrageous pro- 
ceeding of the United States Senate in denying the people of 
a sovereign State the right to select their own representatives 
would sweep away the last vestige of self-government and the 
political independence of the peuple of a proud State.” 


The situation, then, is this: The Senate declares that a vacancy 
in the Illinois Senatorial representation exists, and Governor 
Small denies that this is the case. What will Illinois do about it? 
The Governor has the authority to fill such a vacancy, but if, 
as he says, no vacancy exists, how can one be filled by appoint- 
ment? Nor, says the State Attorney-General of Illinois, can 
there be a special election so long as Mr. Smith retains possession 
of his credentials. And he agrees with the Governor, says a 
Chicago dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, that there 
is no way in which these credentials can be taken from Mr. 
Smith, even tho they are of no use to him. As the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union sees the situation: 


‘Naturally, the Illinois authorities are considering what, if 
any, legal steps can be taken to assert the claim that Smith has 
been unconstitutionally denied oath of office and the seat in the 
Senate to which his State is entitled. 

“Tf the way for such legal action is not found available, ob- 
viously Illinois would be deprived of one seat in the Senate until 
it officially recognized a vacancy and took the constitutional steps 
It would be useless, apparently, for Governor Small to 
appoint Smith again, for the Senate has already refused to recog- 
nize that appointment.” 


Should there be no judicial intervention and no appointment 
to fill the vacaney which the Senate says exists, and should 
Governor Small refuse fo call a special election to fill the vacancy 
which he says does not exist, a situation, says the Washington 
Star, might arise that would be without parallel in American 
politics. In fact, ‘‘unless Governor Small changes his position, 
Illinois will remain with a single Senator throughout this session 
of Congress, and perhaps for the entire period of the term for 
which Smith was elected.” In the opinion of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘the enforcement of the Senate’s decree rests with the 
Senate itself. This renders it doubtful whether the Supreme 
Court . . . would attempt to intervene in the Senate’s domestic 
affairs.” 

The barring of Mr. Smith, after he had been elected by the 
people of Illinois, notes a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, ‘‘marks a step without precedent in the 
Senate. Other Senators have been expelled or forced out, but 
Mr. Smith was not even allowed to take the oath of office.”? The 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the Upper House, Republicans 
and Democrats, voted to deny him that privilege is held by some 
editors to indicate that, had he become a member of the Senate, 
there still would have been enough votes to expel him. By its 
vote on January 19, the Senate adopted this resolution: 


‘Resolved, That the acceptance and expenditure of the various 
sums of money aforesaid in behalf of the candidacy of the said 
Frank L. Smith is contrary to sound publie policy, harmful to 
the dignity and honor of the Senate, dangerous to the perpetuity 
of free government, and taints with fraud and corruption the 
credentials for a seat in the Senate presented by the said Frank 
L. Smith; and be it further 


‘‘Resolved, that the said Frank L. Smith is not entitled to 
membership in the Senate of the United States, and that a va- 
cancy exists in the representation of the State of TDlinois in the 
United States Senate.’ 
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Despite the Senate’s action, the Boston Herald finds that, ‘‘in 
the minds of many of the most intelligent citizens of the United 
States, the constitutional question of the right of Mr. Smith to 
the Senate seat remains at issue.”’ ‘‘There is a large body of 
opinion, ’’ reports the New York Times, ‘‘ that believes the Senate 
misused its rights and powers and set a dangerous precedent.” 
As the Philadelphia Inquirer reviews the Smith ease: 


‘““Mr. Smith was nominated for Senator at the primaries of 
1926. He was elected in the following November. According 
to the report of the Reed Investigating Committee, a campaign 
fund of $358,000 was raised for the primaries, of which $200,000 
came from public-utility officials, The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that Congress has no con- 
trol over nominations of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. Never- 
theless, the Senate declares that 
the credentials of Smith are 
tainted with fraud and corrup- 
tion, therefore he is barred. 

‘“No evidences of actual fraud 
were shown. No corruption was 
revealed. So far as the election 
is concerned the result of it is 
not attacked. But because of 
the large amounts expended at 
the primaries, Mr. Smith is re- 
jected. Now, the cost of the 
primaries was deplorable, but 
Mr. Smith broke no State 
statute, broke no act of Con- 
gress, and therefore was plainly 
within the law. The people of 
Illinois knew all about the 
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THE DEATH PENALTY: PRO AND CON 


HE NATURAL AND HUMANE IMPULSE of the 

American people is to draw the curtain over the 

Snyder-Gray picture, and try to forget the whole 
sordid business. The woman paid for the murder of her hus- 
band with her life, as did her confederate. Under ordinary 
circumstances—if circumstances surrounding a murder can be 
called ordinary— Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray would be allowed 
to rest in peace. But the murder itself and the trial were quite 
out of the ordinary, and we find, following the electrocution of 
the two on January 12, dozens of editorial writers endeavoring 


primaries, the sums spent, and 
the sources whence derived. 
With this knowledge in their 
possession, they, nevertheless, 
went to the polls, and, in an 
election which is in nowise chal- 
lenged, they chose him to repre- 
sent them. x 

“We hold with Senators who 
have regard for the Constitution 
that the Senate had no author- 
ity to reject the credentials of 
Mr. Smith offhand; that it was 
in duty bound to accept them pending inquiry. We have no 
personal interest in Mr. Smith whatever, but we do have 
a deep interest in the attitude of the Senate toward the 
Constitution of this nation, and in taking the action that 
it has, we believe that it has trampled the Constitution 
under foot and arrogantly usurped powers that do not belong 
to it.” 


Ui MLECTROCUTION| 


Courtesy of Liberty Weekly 


This, briefly, is the attitude taken by such widely scattered 
papers of different political beliefs as the Chicago Evening Post, 
Hartford Courant, New York Herald Tribune, Springfield Union, 
Washington Post, Marion Star, Providence Journal, Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, New York World, and Philadelphia Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

On the other hand, the Washington News and other Seripps- 
Howard newspapers are convinced that the Senate “has ad- 
ministered a practical and valuable lesson in political morality, 
and at the same time served notice that excessive sums may not 
be spent for Senate seats.’”’ Similar sentiments are found in the 
New York Evening World, Chicago Daily News, Mobile Register, 
Syracuse Post-Standard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Dallas News, Springfield Republican, Wichita Eagle, 
Syracuse Herald, and Detroit News. To quote The Evening 
World: 

“Once let it be known that men with money, or with the money 
of interests they intend to serve, may go into the market-place 
and purchase seats in tnc..Senate, and in less than a generation 
the purchase of these seats will become the rule. Once convey 
the impression that when men with’seats thus procured present 
themselves the Senate must admit theia. and the bars will be 
down to a perfect saturnalia of corruption.” _ 


[___] No CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


THE STATUS OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Eight of the forty-eight States, as shown by this map, have abolished capital punishment for murder. 
Nineteen States still execute by hanging, and nineteen have adopted electrocution. 
lethal gas, and one gives the condemned man the choice of death by shooting or hanging. 


One State employs 


to get final values from the Snyder-Gray lesson. Does eapital 
punishment accomplish its purpose; is it a deterrent of the high 
erime of murder? And if not, what is to be done about the 
25,000 murders committed in the United States each year? Or, 
rather, about the infinitesimal proportion of murderers caught? 
To forget the Snyder-Gray trial, conviction, and punishment, 
maintains the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘would be to weaken 
the purpose for which the law has gone to the extremity of 
snuffing out the lives of two people.” 

That this electrocution has given impetus to the move to 
abolish capital punishment in New York State i§ reported by 
several correspondents at Albany, the capital. ~According to 
Lemuel F. Parton, of the Consolidated Press: 


“The movement unquestionably is a backwash of the typo- 
graphical and pictorial horrors which accompanied the Snyder- 
Gray executions. Opponents of the death penalty say they 
have found their cause gaining ground since the tabloids took 
to wallowing in crime news. The last two years have witnessed 
a succession of sensational murder trials, quite unprecedented 
in the East, and they have all been recorded with such diligence 
and with such a complete lack of journalistic reserve that a 
strong counter-movement is forming. 

“‘There is a growing insistence that, aside from the unwhole- 
some effect of such unrestrained exploitation of executions as that 
recently observed, it is difficult to procure convictions under the 
present law. Capital punishment is blamed for delay and un- 
necessary sensationalism in criminal trials, and it is contended 
that were life imprisonment the maximum penalty, justice might, 
be made swift and inexorable.” : 


The New York World, in a dispassionate review of the Snyder- 
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Gray case and an impartial summarization of the arguments 
for and against capital punishment, says: 


“The case has illustrated in spectacular fashion the awful 
weakness of our criminal system in capital cases. A more brutal 
and premeditated crime than the murder of Albert Snyder it 
would be hard to conceive. The guilt of the two murderers was 
established beyond the possibility of doubt. They had a fair 
trial before as learned and as humane a judge as our criminal 
courts possess. They had an unhurried review on all the evi- 
dence and on the law before one of the most distinguished 
appellate tribunals in the country. Their appeal for clemency 
was heard by a Governor who is singularly gentle in the exercise 
of such discretion as he can properly exercise. Nothing can 
be said against the death penalty for these two which would 
not also have to be said for every other criminal who ever died 
in the electrie chair. 

‘‘Nevertheless, we have received a great many letters, most 
of them arguing for the abolition of the death penalty, some of 
them arguing for its retention. In the belief that they give a 
fair indication of public sentiment on this subject, we summarize 
briefly what people think on this important question. 

“The arguments in favor of the death penalty fall into these 
classes: 

/“1. That it acts as a deterrent to the potential murderer. 

| “2. That it is a just retribution for the crime of murder. 

| “3. That it leads the murderer to repent his crime as does no 
other punishment we ean inflict. 

“The lay arguments against the death penalty fall into these 
classes: 

“1. That it is morally wrong to take a human life. 

“2. That, historically considered and in the light of realistic 
examination, it turns out to be vengeance, taken out of private 
hands and inflicted by the State. 

“3. That its supposed exemplary effect becomes an absurdity 
when it is remembered that society has been forced to mitigate 
its horrors as much as possible and conceal them from the 
publie view. 

‘‘4. That the exemplary effect, far from being salutary, is 
actually vicious, as indicated by the fact that executions in 
given localities are frequently followed by murders. 

“5. That the shambles presided over by cheap newspapers 
are offensive to decency, and that this alone is sufficient ground 
for abolition. 

‘“In addition, there are the professional arguments offered by 
Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing Prison. Briefly, they are 
as follows: 

“1. That the death penalty, if it is to be justified at all, must 
be justified on the basis of the deterrent effect on those who 
might commit murders. : 

“2. That it has no such deterrent effect, as indicated by com- 
parative statistics from States and nations which use it; which 
do not use it; which once used it but now use it no longer; which 
did not use it but use it now; and which mako it optional with 
courts and juries; as indicated by Mr. Lawes’s observation that 
the murderer does not, as a rule, reckon the punishment for his 
erime; as indicated by Mr. Lawes’s belief, and a number of 
facts which seem to corroborate him, that it is the swiftness and 
sureness of punishment, rather than the horribleness of it, which 
actually exercise a deterrent effect when a deterrent effect is 
exercised. 

“3. That it is unjust, because, with the gradual trend away 
from it, it is used only against a few, usually poor and without 
influence, who are unlucky enough not to escape it. 

“These arguments against the death penalty are all weighty 
and they must be heard. Against them the one argument that 
most of us will heed is that the death penalty acts as a deterrent. 
Does it or doesn’t it? That is the question on which sooner or 
later we shall have to make up our minds.” 


From the numerous editorials which argue against capital 
punishment, we take the remark of the New Haven Register, 
voiced in practically all of them, that ‘‘executions have not 
stopped slayings.”” Murder is not more frequent in States which 
do not provide the death penalty than in those which hang or 
electrocute murderers, observes the Topeka Capital, and in the 
Philadelphia Record we read: 


: “There is but one sound argument in behalf of capital pun- 
ishment, and that is sound only in so far as its validity can be 
statistically proved—to wit, that the death penalty serves as a 


deterrent to homicide. We very seriously doubt that this is 
a fact. It certainly is a fact that, owing to the reluctance of 
juries to convict where conviction means execution, a great 
many guilty persons escape punishment.” 


The New York American and other Hearst papers believe that 
“there is something revolting, degrading, and fiendish”’ in cap- 


ital punishment. Furthermore, maintains the Indianapolis Siar: 


“Statistics are at hand that tend to show conclusively that it 
has little, if any, influence on the crime records of the States in 
which the death penalty is imposed. Capital punishment is not — 
imposed in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Maine, Kansas, or 
South Dakota. Life is just as safe in the large cities of those 
States as anywhere else in the country, and safer than in some 
cities where the gallows and electric chair are in frequent use. 

“The last year for which complete figures are available, 1925, 
shows the homicide rate for Indianapolis was 11.1 per 100,000 
of population. The rate in Minneapolis was 7.3, in Milwaukee 
3.3, in St. Paul 4.5. Detroit was the only important city in the 
States named that had a poor showing, its rate being 19.6. 
That was creditable compared with the showing of cities in some 
other States, as, for example: Memphis, 59; Birmingham, 57; 
Atlanta, 39; Rochester, N. Y., 19.8, and even New York City, 
with a percentage just under 17 per 100,000 of population. 

“The records do not indicate that capital punishment has any 
appreciable effect on the number of homicides. The need in this 
country is not for executions, but a higher quality of respect for 
law such as will come with swift and sure imprisonment.” 


On the other hand, the Hartford Courant and an even greater 
number of other papers array themselves with the believers in’ 
hanging and electrocution for murderers. ‘‘There is but one 
way of combating crimes of this sort, and that is by capital 
punishment,’’ declares the Connecticut daily. ‘‘It is not merci- 
ful to deal out merey with too lavish a hand,’’ notes the Los 
Angeles Times, and a news dispatch from Albany informs us 
that six States which abolished capital punishment—Vermont, 
Oregon, Washington, Missouri, Tennessee, and Arizona— 
restored it because of an increase in major crimes. Moreover, 
we are told, during the recent trial of a self-confessed murderer 
in Michigan, the Judge remarked: /¥‘The details, as shown by 
this confession and the proofs, almost convince me we ought to 
have capital punishment in Michigan.” Canadian murderers, 
says the Grand Rapids Herald, “‘are reasonably sure of the 
gallows. Perhaps that’s why there are so few Canadian mur- 
derers.”” ‘‘No other punishment, not even life imprisonment, 
serves as both a penalty and a deterrent to others,’ believes the 
Chicago Tribune. As the San Francisco Chronicle explains: 


‘“In modern penology, capital punishment is not intended for 
vengeance. It is not retribution that is demanded. It is such 
rigorous and accurate application of the consequences of crime 
that other persons who contemplate it shall be deterred from 
acting on their criminal impulses. 

““To the failure thus to apply the penaltiés of the law is due 
the prevalence of crime in this country, with its 25,000 murders 
a year. The law is constantly defeated by the use of technical 
tricks which have no bearing on the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, and which are supported by a high-powered, perverted 
sentimentality. This sentimentality was enlisted in behalf of 
Ruth Snyder on the ground that she was a woman. 

“But sentimentality does not restrict itself to the cases of 
women in its fight against the law. It is a frequent ally of men 
in the murderers’ dock. Every time it scores a victory, it 
advertises that it is easy to ‘get away with’ murder. The public 
is roused to the need of discouraging murder by enforcing the 
law. This was the issue in the appeals for Ruth Snyder’s life. 
She lost. Hers was a dreadful fate at which none will exult. 
But it is the fate prescribed for those who kill. If she had be- 
lieved that the law means what it says, she never would have 
committed the murder. 

“That the law does mean what it says is made more apparent 
because the efforts to save this woman failed. But if the law 
against murder is to be effective, it must not rest with isolated 
cases, no matter how widelv advertised. Swift, certain, and 
severe punishment commensurate to the enormity of the crime 
itself is the one rule by which America may hope to cut down its 
appalling total of ac sassinations.” 


a 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’’) 


Tue itching palm may be a forerunner of the mailed fist.— 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


THE worst thing about wisdomis that it can only be acquired on 
the instalment plan.— Boston Transcript. 


““Moror Wak on Hann.” —Head-line. But that doesn’t make 
it any safer for those on foot.— Virginian-Pilot. 


_Uncis Sam has earned the credit of introducing two kinds of 
diplomacy: shirt-sleeve and airplane.—Boston Herald. 


TxHosE who say that Prohibition is a failure have never tried 
it, says Pussyfoot Johnson. The same can be said of capital 
punishment.—The New York 
Periscope. 


To be a success, a political 
issue must be like a bond issue: 
It must draw interest.— Louis- 
ville Times. 


Tuer farmer would have no 
problem to solve if his surplus 
were inas great demand as his 
vote.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Dr VALERA wants to start 
a newspaper. The Irish al- 
ways were gluttons for pun- 
ishment.—New York Hvening 
Post. 


Wuart face was it that 
launched another thousand 
Marines Nicaraguaward? The 
lady on the silver dollar?— 
Tampa Tribune. 


Mepicau science, we read, 
is still hunting for the cold 
germ, hoping, we presume, if 
it is found, to make things hot 
for it.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Harmony prevailed at the 
Democratic Jackson Day din- 
ner. No wonder the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal carried the 
following head-line: ‘‘Jackson 
Day Dinner Was a Big Sur- 
prize.’’—Decatur (Ala.) Daily. 


KeeriInc up with your 
friends isn’t an easy job— . 
especially when they expect you to be quoted in THn,Lirnur- 
ARY DiceEst every week.— Marshall County (Minn.) Banner. 


A Spanisa toreador says Colonel Lindbergh would be a great 
bull-fighter. Considering his marvelous resistance to bull, he 
already is.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Socirry pays for its sins. It once made Willie speak pieces on 
Friday afternoon, and now it must listen to his after-dinner 
speeches.— Portland (Me.) Hxpress. 


A proressor claims to have found 200,000 useless words in the 
dictionary. He could have counted ten times that number in 
the Congressional Record.— Milwaukee Journal. = 


We would suggest to the numerous hunters of lost treasures 
that they try the New York stock market. The results probably 
would be the same, and the hardships much less.— Manchester 
Union. 


Mors than 1,500 of the 2,000 supervisors, inspectors, and agents 
of the Federal Prohibition forces have failed to pass the civil- 
service examination. Evidently they found studying too dry.— 
New York Evening Post. 


FLappmrs are the same as they were 1,000 years ago, declares 
Chief Justice Brothers of the Criminal Court. Many inveterate 
flappers would appreciate the compliment if told they were the 
same as they were ten years ago.—Chicago Daily News. 
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A GLUTTON FOR PUNISHMENT 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Linpy is also going over good as a writer, since he never lacks 
for atmosphere.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


SomE drinks play havoe in an empty stomach, and some ideas 
act that way in an empty head.—Chicago Journal. 


AVIATOR J. THOMAS Hern, of Alabama, has gone up again 
on a bad-will flight in ‘‘ The Spirit of St. Vitus.”-—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mr. Cooxipen does not believe that in a Pan-American 
conference the accent belongs in the first syllable.—Dallas News. 


One of the greatest struggles in this country this year will 
be polities trying to get rid of Prohibition and Prohibition trying 
to get rid of politics —Tampa 
Tribune. 


We reckon that in more than 
one sense President Coolidge 
relishes a good Havana. — 
Manchester Union. 


However, eight years of 
Prohibition hasn’t been suf- 
ficient to dry up the contro- 
versy.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


WHEN it comes to eviscerat- 
ing a treaty by reservations 
the French are well equipped 
with precedents.—S pring field 
Republican. 


Bossy Jones has gone into 
the financial game, evidently 
thinking bankers will be just as 
easy as bunkers.—New York 
Livening Post. 


THE man who blew hot to 
warm his hands and eold to 
cool his soup had nothing on 
the candidate who is personally 
dry and politically wet—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Scientists claim that man’s 
eyele of life will soon be in- 
ereased to 100 years, which 
will be a great boon to the 
instalment business. — Coluwm- 
bus Dispatch. 


SEVERAL new books have 
been published about Adam 
and Eve. These ‘‘fictional biographers’? seem to be bent on 
raising Cain.— Boston Transcript. 


Wirx Mr. Coolidge positively out of the running, we make a 
bid for the concession of checking hats at the ringside.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


In the United States last year 23,572,002 motor-vehicles were 
registered. We do not remember dodging the tail-end two.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


“Briton Foresees Generation That Will Never Get Out of 
Bed.”—Head-line. It will differ radically from the present 
younger generation, which never goes there.— Virginian-Pilot. 


De Lecatss attending the National Shoe Retailers’ convention 
in Chicago gave Mayor Thompson ten pairs of shoes. It is re- 
ported that some suave joker slipt a pair of Oxfords into the lot. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


TuroucH action of the American commander, Nicaraguan 
belles have been requested not to marry United States marines. 
Yet some say Uncle Sam/isn’t working for peace in Nicaragua! 
—Chicago Daily News. © ; 

In China, according to ‘Capt. M. B. Curtis of the United States 
Marine Corps, every soldier takes his wife to war with him. 
It may be a government plan to keep the boys in a fighting 
mood.—New York Evening Post. 


FOREIG 


-& A. photograph 


. PRAYERS BEFORE A WELCOME 


King Amanullah of Afghanistan at prayer before receiving an address of welcome from Bombay Moslems at the outset of his European tour. The 
young man nearest him is the son of a Mohammedan priest, who, as representative of the Moslem community of Bombay, sat with the King on 
the dais, in accordance with the custom in India that sons of prominent men welcome distinguished guests. 


AFGHANISTAN’S AMEER EXPLORES THE WEST 


WO REASONS IMPELLED King Amanullah of 

Afghanistan to visit Europe. As disclosed in his own 

words, they were, ‘‘to take back to my country every- 
thing that is best in European civilization, and to show Europe 
that Afghanistan is on the map of the world.” His tour of 
Europe is an advent of extraordinary interest, as noted by the 
Manchester Guardian, which tells us that since the war Afghani- 
stan, the most Asiatic, the most isolated, and the most medieval 
of Asiatic States, has begun modernizing itself under the direc- 
tion of a ruler who would seem to be a man of vigor and ability. 
The modernization of Afghanistan must react powerfully on the 
Indian situation, in the view of this daily, which believes, however, 
that the effect of the reaction is difficult to calculate, and it adds: 


“Afghanistan is warlike; Afghanistan is a hotbed of Moham- 
medan fanaticism; Afghanistan is independent of foreign control; 
Afghanistan enjoys Swaraj [self-rule], tho its form of government 
is not modeled on Western lines. The ruler of Afghanistan is 
not a constitutional monarch, as we understand the term, but 
neither is he an irresponsible and all-powerful autocrat. Kvi- 
dently Indian Mohammedans will find food for thought in the 
example of Afghanistan. A knowledge of conditions prevailing 
in the Indian States will save the elder Hindu politicians from an 
excess of enthusiasm for this new model, but the younger men 
may begin to think of Indian Mussolinis and Kemals. We can 
hardly blame them if they do. The process of modernization 
is not likely to prove painless in Afghanistan any more than it 
has proved painless in China. Yet the young men of India must 
feel some shame that they are not free to share with their neigh- 
bors the pangs of a rebirth. The old and cautious are all for 
scientific proof, but the young will trust their instinct and be- 
lieve that without anguish and travail there can be no reincarna- 
tion of India.” 


King Amanullah is quoted in the London Daily Mail as having 
said to Sir Percival Phillips, a special correspondent of that 
newspaper, the following: 


“You have some things in the West we don’t want. Never 
mind what they are. I am not sure yet myself; but you have 
much to teach us, and what I do want my kingdom shall have. 

‘“‘T am equally sure that there are things in Afghanistan to-day 
which we don’t want—what country is there in the world which 
can boast perfection?—and those will be eliminated. 

‘We are coming out of the past into the present. We intend 
to progress. I want to see everything on this tour—everything.”’ 


A Rome correspondent of the New York Times relates that 
he is accompanied on his tour by his wife, the Crown Prince, his 
daughters, and a suite of twenty-five persons. Despite the fact 
that his name Amanullah means ‘‘Peace of God,” we are told, 
he is above all a soldier, and this informant continues: 


“He is also an extremely accomplished ruler if all the stories 
told about him are true. 

‘His indefatigable work at the tasks of government, his love of 
disciplirte, his hate of graft of all kinds, his willingness to run the 
government single-handed, and his fierce desire to modernize his 
eos have won him the sobriquet of the ‘Mussolini of the 

ast.’ 

“He is described as a kind of a Haroun-al-Raschid who 
mingles with his people in disguise, hearing their complaints, 
then seeking to right them by legislation. He gave proof of this 
enlightened nature of his government when he defied econdemna- 
tion by the religious heads of his country by abolishing polygamy 
anid starting a nation-wide campaign for education of the humbler 
classes. 

“East met West to-day when Amanullah was greeted at the 
station at Rome by King Victor Emmanuel. A few minutes 
later the ‘Mussolini of the East’ was shaking hands with the 
real Mussolini. A few minutes later still the swarthy Eastern 
potentate was driving between two long lines of soldiers through 
gaily decorated streets acknowledging the cheers of scores of 
thousands of Roman citizens who had turned out in force to 
catch the first glimpse of the Asiatic visitor. 

“With the coat of his sky-blue military uniform covered with 
glittering decorations, with his left hand resting on the jewel- 
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studded hilt of his sword and with a waving aigret topping his - 


black shako he looked every inch the soldier and monarch as he 
raised his hand in a smiling but punctiliously accurate military 
salute. He completely outshone King Victor, sitting by his side, 
who wore the drab gray-green field uniform of a General of the 
Italian Army. 

“Impressive and unusual tho Amanullah’s appearance was, 
the Queen and Princesses of Afghanistan held the center of the 
stage. They had all left their veils behind at Cairo, their last 
stopping place, and appeared for the first time unveiled in publie. 
They were all drest in smart, expensive Parisian gowns. 

“The Queen, drest all in black with a beautiful fur cloak, 
carried ai large bunch of red roses in her hand. She was very 
beautiful, with black, dancing eye, delicate features, smiling lips, 
and a clear white skin. Perhaps the Romans, with visions of 
veiled women in sumptuous harems before their eyes, found she 
hardly conformed to their ideal of an Eastern monarch’s wife, but 
all were ready to admit her beauty. 
She sat demurely in the royal 
coach by the side of the Italian 
Queen, acknowledging with twin- 
kling eyes and nodding head the 
vociferously exprest admiration of 
the Italian populace. 

“The Princesses, all pretty, 
wearing smart Western clothes 
with knee-length skirts and flesh- 
colored silk stockings, also made 
a great hit.” 


As an example of the Afghan 
King’s versatility, the Calcutta 
correspondent of the London 
Morning Post informs us that, 
realizing the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of the Arabie script for 
beginners, he has invented a sys- 
tem by which an illiterate man 
working two hours daily can learn 
to read in twenty hours. We read 
further that the King himself gave 
lessons every evening toa class in 
a mosque and proved the efficacy 
of his system. The Cairo corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph advises us that before leaving Alexandria the King received 
representatives of the Egyptian press to whom he made aspeech 
replete with significant allusions, and we are told that— 


“He began by stating that the Afghans had waged war five 
times in defense of their independence. He admired his own 
nation because in the past it had fought to save its independence, 
altho the meaning of that word was unknown to them. Con- 
tinuing, King Amanullah asserted that the Afghans fought their 
enemy for eighty years in order to insure their independence, a 
goal which had been attained to-day. This, he said, summed up 
the recent history of his nation, which had reached a satisfac- 
tory stage of education and scientific knowledge. 

‘‘His Majesty then turned his attention to the burning ques- 
tion of headgear, which has not only been responsible for com- 
plications here with the Ulema (Moslem religious authorities), 
but was also the subject of sharp controversy in this country 
before the death of Zaghloul Pasha, who agreed with the Ulema 
that Egyptians should not discard the tarbush (fez), altho 
Egyptian medical opinion overwhelmingly condemned it as 
unhygienic and unsuitable for a hot climate. The King agreed 
with the Egyptian doctors, but for different reasons, asserting 
that the tarbush has no relation to any sense of religion, nor 
was it in anywise a symbol of Islam. 

‘“‘His Majesty then referred to the subject of flowing robes, 
which he also condemned, for the surprizing reason that they 
arouse the contempt of foreigners for the natives of Eastern 
countries. Therefore, he had accorded his subjects full freedom 
in matters of dress. 

‘““The King’s remarks will meet with the warm approval of the 
Egyptian students belonging to the Sheiks’ Training Center, 
who went on strike a year ago because the authorities refused to 
allow them to wear hats and lounge suits instead of the turbans 
and robes which are the uniform of the Ulema.”’ 


As the London Daily Mail sees his visit to England as the 
guest of the King and Queen, Amanullah’s aim is to carry out in 
Afghanistan the work which a group of Japanese statesmen 
accomplished in Japan sixty years or so ago when they intro- 
duced Western institutions into that country. This newspaper 
goes on to say— 


“He has opened up Afghanistan to the foreigner. Before his 
reign it was a hermit state, into which Europeans were rarely 
admitted, and then only with special precautions. He is reorgan- 
izing the Afghan Army on modern lines and has sent Afghans 
to London to study our police methods. 

“He is steadily constructing motor roads through his kingdom 
and himself recently gave a proof of his nerve and endurance by 
driving 200 miles at astretch in his motor-car on his return 
from his State visit to Southern Afghanistan. 


THE OFFICIAL WELCOME TO AFGHANISTAN’S KING AND QUEEN AT BOMBAY 


‘“The British people have ever respected a man, and King 
Aranullah will, for his own high personal qualities, be specially 
welcomed by them, apart from his position as the ruler of an 
independent but friendly State. For under his rule amicable 
relations with the British Empire have been consistently main- 
tained since the Treaty of 1921. Only a few weeks ago His 
Majesty declared, when he entered British territory in India, 
that ‘the British Government is my friend.’ 

“British policy toward Afghanistan can be summed up in a 
few words. Our desire is that King Amanullah and his people 
should be strong enough to defend themselves against any at- 
tacks. No such attacks will ever proceed from ourselves. We 
seek no fresh territories in Central Asia, but hope for the pros- 
perity and progress under their own rulers of the countries 
which lie outside the frontier of the Indian Empire. We view 
with satisfaction the advance which the Afghan people are making 
in trade and industrial development under their wise and far- 
sighted ruler; and we believe that the sagacity and common sense 
which he has shown in his dealings with the Soviet will in time 
help to make of his kingdom, with its vigorous people, a model 
Eastern State.” 


Not all the attention of the press is given to the King, for much 
is everywhere said of the Queen’s striking appearance, which 
evokes ‘‘universal praise as challenging comparison with the 
most handsome of Western women.” The Rome correspondent 
of the London Daily News described her slim figure as showing 
to advantage in a black dress, which set off the whiteness of her 
skin, and the Rome correspondent of the London Westminster 
Gazette tells us the Queen’s beauty is much commented upon in 
the Roman capital and that ‘‘she looks like being the most 
popular queen that ever came from Asia.” 
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HOPES THAT GERMANY WILL PAY LESS 


NE STRIKING NOVELTY appears in the third annuity 
year report on the Dawes plan by S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent-General for Reparations Payments, it seems, and 

that is a suggestion that the time is approaching when the total 
sum of Germany’s reparations liabilities will have to be definitely 
fixt, and when she will have to be left free to meet her obligations 
without any kind of foreign supervision, and, in particular, with- 


GERMAN MELANCHOLY 


‘*2,500,000,000 marks for the Dawes plan in 1928—what a way to start the new year.” 
—Kxladderadatsch (Berlin). 


out control of the transfer of cash payments. The passage to this 
effect, which is contained in the general conclusions of the repara- 
tions agent’s exhaustive survey of Germany’s economie posi- 
tion, will undoubtedly rivet public attention, according to 
the Berlin correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, who 
cites it as follows: 


“Tt is necessary, of course, in forming judgments to make 
allowance, not merely for the inherent difficulties of the internal 
questions which may be involved, but also for the inherent weak- 
nesses of any protected system. The very existence of transfer 
protection, for example, tends to save the German public authori- 
ties from some of the consequences of their own actions; while, 
on. the other hand, the uncertainty as to the total amount of repa- 
rations liabilities inevitably tends everywhere in Germany to 
diminish the normal incentives to do the things and carry through 
the reforms that would clearly be in the country’s own interests. 

““The experts looked upon the protected system, as established 
by the plan, as a means to meet an urgent problem, and to ac- 


complish practical results. The only alternative to it is the 
final determination of Germany’s reparations liabilities on an 
absolute basis that contemplates no measure of transfer protec- 
tion. The experts did not indicate when, in their opinion, such 
a settlement would become possible in fairness to the interests of 
all concerned. That would, indeed, have been beyond their 
power to foresee, but they did describe the plan as providing ‘a 
settlement extending in its application for a sufficient time to 
restore confidence,’ and they felt that it was ‘so framed as to 
facilitate a final and comprehensive agreement as to all the prob- 
lems of reparations and connected questions as soon 
as circumstances make this possible.’ We are still 
in the testing period, and further experience is 
needed before it will be possible to form the necessary 
judgments. But confidence, in the general sense, 
is already restored, and proof of it is present on many 
sides. It is, in fact, one of the principal factors to be 
relied upon in bringing about a mutually satisfactory 
settlement when the time for that arrives, and as 
time goes on and practical experience accumulates, 
it becomes always clearer that neither the repara- 
tions problem nor the other problems depending 
upon it will be finally solved until Germany has been 
given a definite task to perform on her own responsi- 
bility, without foreign supervision and without 
transfer protection. This, I believe, is the principal 
lesson to be drawn from the past three years, and it 
should be constantly in the minds of all concerned 
as the execution of the plan continues to unfold.”’ 


Interpreting Mr. Gilbert’s statement as a hint that 
the burden of Germany’s payments should be light- 
ened, some German newspapers call attention to the 
fact that Germany’s foreign trade, the main source 
of reparations payments, showed an unfavorable 
balance for the year 1927. In fact German imports 
are alleged to have exceeded exports by about 
$1,000,000,000. In the Berliner Tageblatt Dr. 
Felix Pinner has this comment to make: 


‘One can justly state that Mr. Gilbert’s desire 
and ability to penetrate deeply into Germany’s 
economic situation with all its peculiarities have 
considerably increased. Probably this is due to 
the clarifying discussion which followed his October 
memorandum, and to the answer which the German 
Government made to it. The Agent-General has 
come to realize that every question has two sides. 
He does not look any longer at our situation with 
the eyes of an outsider, of an American who inter- 
prets everything from the view-point of economics 
existing in his own country. He is trying now to 
look at Germany from within. 

‘‘The sharpness of his criticism of our foreign 
loans has considerably softened. He openly admits 
that, without the assistance of foreign capital, 
Germany’s economic rehabilitation could not pro- 
ceed with enough speed to render possible the in- 
crease of our annual reparations payments as fore- 
seen by the Dawes plan. The most important of his 
conclusions is that the Dawes plan, as a transition 
measure, has already accomplished what it could accomplish, 
and that the time is near when the whole reparations problem 
will have to be placed on a more solid and lasting basis. 

“It is very important that a foreign representative of Ger- 
many’s creditors should arrive at such a conclusion after having 
spent a year in Germany. He has understood that the regula- 
tions worked out by the authors of the Dawes plan can not be 
regarded as permanent regulations for the simple reason that 
they hamper and impede Germany’s normal organic development. 

“The logical conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Gilbert’s state- 
ment is that, if Germany makes mistakes—and there can be no 
doubt that she does make them—it is due to the economic sys- 
tem under which she labors and which influences her to make 
them. Hence, it will be unjust to maintain any longer that 
Germany’s mistakes are the result of her ill-will.” 


The basic idea of the Dawes plan, in the judgment of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, is that only the practical operation of the 
plan can show what burden of reparations Germany can actually 
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bear. So, this daily adds, the plan is strictly a provisional 
measure. But, in spite of this fact, many seem to think that 
Mr. Gilbert is attempting something revolutionary in suggesting 


that the whole problem of reparations be submitted to a new © 


international discussion. We read then: 


_ “The pronouncement of the Agent-General is all the more 
important since the definite settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem will entail the examination of a great many other financial 
questions of great importance. One should not forget that, from 
the view-point of world relations, German reparations are but a 
fraction of the general European indebtedness to the United 
States of America. It is only when this great question is definitely 
solved that it will be possible to reach a satisfactory solution of 
the German reparations question. 

“It is asserted in authoritative political circles that a full and 
definitive consideration of this European-American problem will 
be possible only at the end of 1928 or at the beginning of 1929, 
that is to say, after elections have taken place in France, 
England, Germany, and _ the 
United States, and after the in- 
ternal political problems of these 
countries are solved, at least for 
some years to come. The state- 
ment of the Agent-General, the 
political importance of which is 
evident, may have the result that 
this international financial dis- 
cussion will begin earlier than ex- 


fT 


pected; perhaps, in fact, earlier SS 


y 


than it ought to begin.” 


It is very important to note, 
says the Berlin Deutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung, that Mr. Gilbert’s 
opinions frequently coincide with 
the opinions of British financiers 
on the subject of reparations, and 
this newspaper proceeds: 


“Tt goes without saying that the 
loyalty of the Agent-General can 
not be questioned. Yetit must be 
pointed out that Great Britain’s 
financial cireles are not pleased 
with the financial ties which have 
been established in recent years 
between Germany and the United 
States. They are also looking with- 
out great enthusiasm at the speed 
with which, thanks to these ties, 
Germany’s economic rehabilitation is proceeding. England would 
like to see the whole problem of European debts to America solved 
in such a manner that German reparations payments should take 
eare of the bulk of these debts. For France, of course, will try 
not to let the total sum of Germany’s payments be cut down.” 


Every new report of the Agent-General for Reparations, ob- 
serves the Berlin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, is 
a ‘‘new reminder” that the relations between the Western 
Powers and Germany are the ‘‘relations between victors and 
vanquished,”’ and this journalist adds: 


“Such relations can not persist indefinitely amongst sovereign. 
peoples. A change in the whole system is therefore demanded 
not only for financial but also for political and psychological 
reasons. That the Agent-General should recommend such a 
change has done much to diminish the dislike and distrust 
engendered by ruffled national pride... . 

“The manner of the Agent-General’s report is the subject of 
some ironical comment. He lectures financial Germany a little 
severely. At times he chides her for some things and praises 
her for others, expressing a hope that she will improve and yet 
conceding that her behavior has, on the whole, been quite good. 
Her punctuality has been exemplary throughout, but she has not 
been as tidy as might be wished; and as for extravagance, it has 
been necessary to repeat previous warnings, altho here, too, 
there is reason to hope for improvement. It is not, of course, 
the wish of the Agent-General to be schoolmasterly, but his 
duties leave him no choice.” 


WOMEN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


EK LOOK BACK with amazement and pity at the wo- 

men of 1828, it is said, but we look with admiration 

also, for it is out of their dreaming and striving that 
our freedom has come. So writes ‘‘A Modern Girl” in the Lon- 
don Daily News, who says that women are standing untrammeled 
on the threshold of 1928, a year that will probably bring to 
Englishwomen, with an increased franchise, even more freedom 
than they have now. A hundred years ago, it is recalled, the 
ladies of the land sat in stifling idleness. There were no pro- 
fessions open to them, we are reminded, and if they were so 
unfortunately placed that they must earn their own living or 
starve they could only hope for employment as a ‘‘companion” 
or as a governess. We are then offered this picture of ‘‘poor 
Miss 1828,”’ which shows a startling contrast between the young 
ladies of that day and those of to-day: 


GERMAN IRONY 


Where Germany’s savings went in 1900 and where they go in 1928. 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


“Look at her standing there in her stuffy thick clothing, her 
hideous frilled ‘pelisse’ with its puffed sleeves, her face hidden 
by an ungainly flapping bonnet ‘as large as an umbrella.’ She 
has been grounded like Amelia Sedley in the principles of religion 
and morality. Her head is stuffed with Mangnall’s questions, 
her fingers are sore with working ‘samplers,’ her body is stiff with 
that strange cult known as ‘deportment.’ She is just sixteen 
years of age and ready to ‘come out’ to a life of social and 
domestic inanition. When she dances, it is to pace soberly 
through the measures of a minuet or the quadrilles, for she has not 
yet been introduced to the ‘sprightly polka’ or the glamourous 
waltz. Little wonder that she breaks the monotony of her days 
by occasional fits of hysterics or a graceful swoon. 

‘‘She had her vanities, poor dear—her looks were one of her 
few interests. She was as frightened of corpulence as is her 
modern sister. Rosy, fresh cheeks were considered common, 
and she deprived herself of adequate food for fear of growing fat 
and ‘material.’ A pale and tired gentility was her creed. She 
moved of necessity in a small and circumscribed circle traveling 
no further than her feet, or the slow, lumbering coach, would take 
her, for the revolution of transport had hardly begun, and rail- 
ways were not yet familiar.” 


Of all the changes the swiftly moving hundred years past 
has brought about, none is more dramatic, thinks ‘‘A Modern 
Girl,” than the improvement in the status of women. Not only 
their own destinies, we are told, but the destinies of nations, ‘‘lie 
in the hands that a little while ago were pale and weak with 
idleness.” 
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PEASANT UNREST IN JAPAN 


HE PREVALENT POVERTY and spirit of unrest in 

the rural districts of Japan are described as being dis- 

quieting features in the social life of the country and the 
hope is exprest that some way will be found to remedy the situa- 
tion before matters have gone too far. Meanwhile, in industrial 
circles we hear of an improvement of mood among the workers, 
who are said to have turned away from revolutionary methods 
to evolutionary methods in their endeavor to better their condi- 
tion. As to the alarming situation in the rural districts, the 
Tokyo Trans-Pacific, an American-owned weekly, reminds us 
that one night last June a party of about 300 farmers in the 
Kagawa Prefecture made a combined attack on the houses of 
their landlords. A number of the assailants were arrested later 
and after being tried seven of them were sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labor while sixteen others were put on probation. 
This occurrence leads The Trans-Pacific to say— 


““Tenant disputes, ending like this one in rioting, are becoming 
increasingly common and, while one can not but sympathize 
with the tenant farmer, whose poverty-stricken condition goads 
him on to reckless action, it provides serious food for thought 
when the accused behave in court as these men did. On learning 
what their sentence was to be, they proceeded, according to 
accounts in the vernacular press, to fling their hats in the air 
and to sing ‘the revolutionary May Day song.’ This so-called 
‘revolutionary May Day song’ is a poor, colorless sort of dirge; 
but the fact that it was sung by the prisoners in court to the 
accompaniment of hat-throwing by way of showing their con- 
tempt is indicative of the deep-seated spirit of discontent and 
unrest that is spreading among the peasantry of Japan. 

‘*How far this is due to outside instigation it is impossible to 
tell. The difficulty of living is so great in the country districts 
that it is probably largely spontaneous. Nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing quotation from an address delivered at Karuizawa last 
August by Mr. Sugiyama, an ardent social worker among the 
peasantry, would seem to indicate that such instigation is 
not lacking. Speaking on evangelization work in the villages, 
Mr. Sugiyama, after describing the terrible struggle for existence 
which is the lot of the poor tillers of the soil, made the significant 
remark that, ‘altho formerly social workers were largely Christian 
at present they are more Marxian in theory. Their principles 
are materialistic. And as the crowd is not yet able to become 
self-directing, it is bound to follow leaders.’”’ 


It is impossible to overlook the menace that is presented in 
the country districts of Japan, this weekly goes on to say, when 
the bulk of the social workers in these districts are now Marxian 
in theory, intent on teaching materialistic principles, and espe- 
cially because the peasantry, as is pointed out above, is ‘‘ bound to 
follow leaders.’’ But happily, we are told, as the Soviet leaders 
learned in Russia, Marxian doctrines do not have the same appeal 
to rural communities that they have to industrial workers who 
are “divorced from the land.” It is then pointed out that— 


“The peasantry in every country is antirevolutionary by 
nature and, altho they may be prepared to resort to radical 
measures for the purpose of turning out oppressive landlords and 
seizing their lands, they have no desire to seize the reins of 
government and set about carrying out economic theories of their 
own. From the point of view, therefore, of the safety of the State, 
it is probably fortunate for Japan that discontent and radical 
tendencies are mainly confined to the rural population, while the 
mass of the industrial workers are content to follow the British 
rather than the Russian model in their polities. 

‘“A few years ago this was not the case and Japanese urban 
labor appeared to be drifting further and further to the left. This 
was particularly noticeable during the war boom, when the 
workers, stirred by events in Russia and by the flaunted extrava- 
gance of the ‘narikin’ class, and knowing that their own services 
were in high demand by employers with war contracts to fulfil, 
demanded increasingly higher wages on threat of strikes and 
personal violence. From fifty strikes involving a total of only 
7,904 men in 1914, industrial disputes increased rapidly, both 
in numbers and in seriousness from 1917 onward. The peak 
was reached two years later, when a total of no less than 2,388 
disputes involving 335,225 men were recorded. From that time 
onward, however, industrial strife subsided, and by 1924 had 


died down to such an extent that only 338 disputes involving 
54,526 persons were registered. ”’ 


The first check to industrial unrest, it seems, was the depres- 
sion following the war boom, when the workers faced the pros- 
pect of unemployment and so felt the need of caution. Then 
came the earthquake, but we are advised that the greatest causes 
of all in leading the Japanese labor movement into more healthy 
channels were, first, the rise of the Labor party to power in 
England by constitutional means, and then in the following year, 
the grant of manhood suffrage in Japan. The influence of these 
two events in diverting Japanese labor from revolutionary to 
evolutionary methods can scarcely be exaggerated and it is 
predicted that future historians will refer to them as a turning 
point in the history of Japanese labor, but— 

‘‘Tn the country districts of Japan, no such turn for the better 
is visible as yet. Disputes between tenants and landlords in- 
crease both in number and in seriousness. The year 1926 showed 
a slight decrease on the previous year in the number of disputes 
and disputants involved, but this was more than offset by the 
increasingly uncompromising attitude of the peasantry in general, 
and whereas in 1917, the year before the rice riots, there were 
only 85 disputes in all, there was a sudden jump from 408 in 
1920 to 1,680 in 1921, and by 1925 it had risen to no less than 
2,206, involving 101,393 tenant farmers and 23,930 landlords. 

“How far matters will go, it is impossible to tell, but that the 
problem of rural unrest is assuming dangerous proportions can- 


~ hardly be gainsaid. Very careful handling of the situation is 


required if danger is to be averted, for, thanks to the preposter- 
ously high cost of land and other similar factors, the cultivation of 
rice, which is Japan’s staple food, can no longer be made to pay 
its way, and both landlords and tenants are desperately hard hit. 
It is perhaps significant that out of the total of twenty-eight 
seats gained by the four proletarian parties in the recent pre- 
fectural elections, thirteen were secured by the Rodo Nominto or 
Labor-Peasant party, the most radical of the lot. It is also 
significant that out of 3,936 tenants’ guilds existing in 1926, 
totaling [846,700 members, the most militant, and by far the 
most powerful group, was the Nihon Nomin Kumiai with a 
membership of close on 60,000 organized in 957 branches. ”’ 


ALSATIAN HOME RULERS ARRESTED—That all is not 
happy as can be in Alsace-Lorraine is evidenced, we are told, 
by the frequent reports of police raids on the houses of Home 
Rulers and the seizure of documents relating to their endeavors. 
According to the Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
the measures against the Home Rule movement in Alsace- 
Lorraine have been carried farther by the arrest at Strasbourg 
of twelve Home Rule leaders on charge of plotting against the 
internal security of the State, and this informant continues: 


‘‘Among those arrested are the Abbé Fasshauer, formerly on 
the staff of a Catholic paper; Rev. Elsaesser Kurier, who was 
recently suspended by the Bishop of Strasbourg; Mr. Schall, 
editor of the supprest Home Rule paper Zukunft; Mr. Reisacher, 
treasurer of the Home Rule organization Heimatbund; and Mr. 
Charles Hell, Strasbourg correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Doctor Roos, leader of the Home Rule party, for whose 
arrest a warrant was issued, could not be found. 

“Tt will be remembered that the first step in the action against 
the Home Rule movement was the suppression by the govern- 
ment of all the Home Rule papers under a law of 1895, which 
gives the government power to suppress papers published in 
France in a foreign language. This caused great resentment in 
Alsace, and the Alsatian Popular party protested that the lan- 
guage of the great majority of Alsatians could not be regarded 
as foreign, but was on the same footing as the Breton and 
Provengal languages. Mr. Poincaré replied that the latter were 
spoken only in France, and therefore might at a stretch be con- 
sidered French, but that German, which was the language of 
another country, was clearly foreign. 

“Recently the police have made numerous raids on the 
houses of Home Rulers and carried off documents relating to the 
movement. Reports from Alsace-Lorraine indicate that dis- 
content is on the increase, and it must be admitted that if any 
paper published in the only language that the majority of 
Alsatians can read is liable to be supprest Alsatians are under 
a disability from which other French citizens are free.’’ 


SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 


OUR OVERWORKED PRESIDENTS 


HE increased burden of office, during recent years, is 

killing off our Presidents much sooner than in the 

early days of our history. Our earlier Presidents died 
later and our later Presidents died earlier, it seems. This 
appears, we are told in The Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company (New York), from the fact 
that whereas the first fifteen Presidents outlived their normal 
expectation of life, the last fourteen have fallen decidedly 
short of it. Is this because the job is harder now, or are we 
somehow electing tenderer 
incumbents? 

Presidents of the United 
States, the writer remarks, 
have been, on the whole, by 
no means a_ short-lived 
group. The average age at 
death of the twenty-seven 
who have died is 68.41 
years; and our one living 
ex-President, Chief Justice 
Taft, is seventy. Accord- 
ing to the life-tables, the 
twenty-seven deceased Pres- 
idents would have been 
expected to live 373.14 
years after their inaugura- 
tions—they actually lived 
458.46 years. We read 
further: 


“The men who become 
this country’s chief magis- 
trates must, in the very 
nature of things, be a rela- 
tively long-lived group; for 
no one is elected to this 
highest office in the gift of 
the people until he has 
reached middle age, at least. 
As a matter of fact, the 
average age of our twenty- 
nine Chief Executives, at : 
the time they were inaugurated, was 54.31 years. Theodore 
Roosevelt, at 42, was the youngest. There were, in all, six 
(Polk, Pierce, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, and Roosevelt) who 
were between 40 and 50 when inaugurated. There were eighteen 
who assumed the office at ages from 50 to 60 years, and five 
(Buchanan, Taylor, William Henry Harrison, Jackson, and J ohn 
Adams) were between 60 and 70. William Henry Harrison was 
the oldest, at 68, followed by Buchanan at 65. It was to be 
expected that this group, made up of twenty-nine men of the 
highest type, who had lived on the average more than 54 
years when they assumed office, would, on the average, survive 
to very close the traditional three-score and ten years. 

“The above, however, is a composite of data for all the Presi- 
dents; and it is entirely possible that the longevity of the earlier 
ones was different from that of the later ones. This point is at 
once suggested by the fact that the early incumbents were almost 
uniformly long-lived men. If we divide the Presidents into two 
groups, one beginning with Washington and ending with Bu- 
chanan (72 years), and the second beginning with Lincoln and 
extending to the present (68 years), we shall find a very different 
picture. 

“The average age at death of the fifteen Presidents of the 
earlier, or pre-Civil War era, was 73.8 years, whereas that of the 
twelve deceased Presidents of the post-Civil War period was only 
61.67 years. The longer lives of the earlier Chief Executives bring 
the average age at death for the entire group up to the figure we 
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The oldest and youngest Presidents at the time of their death. 
the earlier Presidents die later, and the later ones earlier? 


quoted. This becomes still more plainly evident when we com- 
pare, for each President, the number of years actually lived after 
accession with the number of years he would have been expected 
to live in accordance with the expectation of life prevailing in 
his day. 

“Tn the earlier period, fifteen men were elected, or succeeded, 
to the Presidency. As nearly as can be gaged by the aid of the 
more reliable among the life-tables, the combined expectation 
of life of these fifteen men, when they assumed the office, was 
229.65 years. The actual number of years lived by these fifteen 
Chief Executives was 250.02, or 20.37 years in excess of the ex- 
pected. On the average, 
then, these earlier incum- 
bents lived 1.35 years in ex- 
cess of their expectation of 
life at their Presidential in- 
augurations. 

“Since 1861, we have had 
fourteen Presidents, twelve 
of whom have died. We find 
that the combined expecta- 
tion of life, at accession, of 
the twelve deceased Chief 
Executives, from Lincoln to 
Harding, was 228.81 years. 
These twelve men actually 
lived, however, only 123.12 
years or 105.69 years less 
than their normal life ex- 
pectancy at their ages of 
accession to the Presidency. 
This group of twelve men, 
on the average, lived 8.81 
years less than their normal 
expectation when they as- 
sumed the office. The com- 
bined expectation of life 
at accession, of the two living 
men who have filled the 
office was 40.96 years. If 
that expectation is fulfilled, 
the number of years lived 
by the fourteen Presidents 
from Lincoln to Coolidge, 
after accession, will be 
164.08, or still 105.69 years 
below the expected; and the 
average life tenure of the fourteen, since they assumed office, 
would still be 7.55 years below the expected as compared with 
1.35 years above the expected for the fifteen men who were the 
country’s chief magistrates prior to the Civil War. 

“Of the fifteen Presidents during the era 1789-1861, nine lived 
to exceed their life expectations at accession; of the twelve 
deceased Presidents since 1861, only a single one, Grover Cleve- 
land, lived beyond his normal expectancy at his inauguration 
to the Presidency by 1.3 years. Three of the twelve Presidents 
who have died since 1861—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley—lost 
their lives through assassination. The Presidency has in recent 
decades been a hazardous occupation; but even had these men 
lived out their life expectations the post-Civil War Presidents 
would still fall far short of living as long as the life-tables allot 
to men of the ages at which they were inaugurated. 

“The whole group considered comprises only twenty-nine 
lives, which is entirely too small a number for positive statistical 
analysis. But the facts are so clear-cut as to constitute at least 
strongly presumptive evidence that the increased wear-and-tear 
of the chief magistracy has shortened the lives of our latter- 
day Presidents.” 


There are, however, several other items to be taken into 
account. Who shall say, asks the Bulletin writer, whether the 
men of the pre-Civil War period were, or were not, the stur-: 
Ability to pass a physical test has never been a 
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prerequisite of the Presidency—and if it had been, the exactitude 
of the more modern physical examination would have shown im- 
pairments, if any, during recent decades, which would have gone 
undetected even a half-century ago, to say nothing of the earlier 
days of the United States history. He goes on: 


“Tt may be that the earlier Presidents withstood better the 
physical stresses of the office because they were stronger men; 
and that they survived the Presidency longer, not because the 
office from 1789 to the Civil War entailed less mental stress than 
it now does, but because the Presidents themselves were better 
able to withstand the demands of the chief magistracy on ac- 
count of their greater vitality. Again, it would be difficult to 
adduce absolute proof that the shorter life-spans of our post- 
Civil War Presidents are properly chargeable solely to the great 


Courtesy of Popular Science Monthly (New York) 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


“The old, slow, and inaccurate sounding by letting down a wire, and 
the new, fast, accurate echo method.”’ 


and growing demands of the office itself upon the vitality of the 
incumbents. Practically every President was ‘in polities’ for 
more or less time preceding his election as Chief Magistrate. 
The physical and mental strain of other offices which our Presi- 
dents have filled—governships, governor-generalships, Vice- 
Presidencies, senatorships, and Cabinet posts—may have had 
much to do with shortening their lives. 

“But, even when due allowance is made for these conditioning 
items, there is still unmistakable evidence that the earlier group 
lived considerably longer, on the average, after becoming Presi- 
dent, than men of their day would be expected to live, whereas 
the later group died, on the average, nearly nine years earlier 
than men of their day would be expected to die. The change 
has taken place, moreover, during a period when medical and 
sanitary science has been making pronounced advances, when 
the life expectation of the population in general has been in- 
creasing, and when influences operating for the prolongation of 
human life have been far more numerous and more effective than 
those tending toward its curtailment. 

“There is, to say the least, strong presumptive evidence that 
the duties of the Presidency during the latter half of American 
history, have acted to produce a greater strain on human vitality 
than in the earlier era.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL TEAM-WORK IN DEEP- 
SEA SOUNDING 


XPLORERS of many nations are preparing to embark 
on what may be the most far-reaching voyage of dis- 
covery since Magellan sailed around the globe, we are 

told by James N. Miller, writing in Popular Science Monthly 
(New York, February). With ingenious new instruments they 
propose to penetrate and chart the ‘‘deeps’’—those vast black 
canyons of mystery that lie miles down under the oceans. Mr. 
Miller proceeds: 


“Sounding the depths of seas that cover 140 million square 
miles, or nearly two-thirds of the earth’s surface, they expect to 
reveal the secrets of some of the world’s last unknown regions. 
They hope to trace the birthplace of destructive earthquakes, 
and perhaps to discover great submerged volcanoes. 

“A scheme of international cooperation in this enormous 
undertaking has been formulated by scientific representatives 
of twenty-nine nations at a meeting of the International Geo- 
detic and Geophysical Union in Prague, Czechoslovakia. The 
plan was made possible by newly devised instruments for taking 
accurate soundings far beyond the limits at which human divers 
or submarines could hope to survive. 

“Until now the challenge of the deep has gone virtually un- 
answered, for explorers have had no effective means of measuring 
the miles-deep sink-holes. From meager soundings they have 
learned, however, that the canyons of the ocean floor surpass 
anything known on land. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
averaging about a mile deep, ten miles wide and 280 miles long, 
isa small gully compared with the enormous labyrinths beneath 
the sea. 

“The great Aleutian Deep, largest under the Pacific, is esti- 
mated at five miles deep and 1,500 long. Beginning off the coast 
of Alaska, it parallels the Aleutian Island chain; then extending 
toward Kamchatka, merges into another huge canyon that 
stretches past the Japanese islands, east to the Philippines, and 
finally to the South Sea Islands, where it splits into various 
deeps of smaller dimensions. 

“The great Nares Deep, biggest hole in the Atlantic floor, — 
drops 27,972 feet, more than five miles. It covers an area nearly 
equal to the State of Maine. The Mexican Deep sinks 18,000 
feet. Other huge declivities include the Tonga Deep, off Samoa, 
and the Java Deep. The deepest spot yet found, 145 miles 
southwest of Tokyo, goes down six miles. This enormous hole 
could swallow Mount Everest, highest peak in the world! 

‘‘Heretofore miles of heavy piano wire with heavy leads at- 
tached have been used—a iaborious and inaccurate process tak- 
ing an hour or so for a single sounding. Before a submariné 
could dive even a mile it would be crusht by the water pressure. 

‘‘Operation of the new sounding instrument, the sonic depth- 
finder, already used effectively by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, is placed in the bottom of a ship and sends down rapping 
noises, catching their echoes from the ocean bottom. Since the 
speed of sound is known, the depth ean be calculated from the 
time between transmission of the sound and reception of its 
echo. 

‘* According to Commander N. H. Heck of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, American representative at the Prague meet- 
ing, the great survey is likely to reveal important knowledge of 
earthquakes and their causes; for three-fourths of all the quakes 
originate in the sea. Their particularly active birthplace of 
tremors seems to be in the Pacifie Ocean. 

“The plans include establishment of new seismograph sta- 
tions for the study of earthquakes and the improvement of 
stations already existing. Then experts will be able to determine 
just where a tremor occurs, and to locate the slipping of rock 
formations which causes it. 

“The program will include studies of variations in the force 
of gravity. Objects weigh slightly more at some places on the 
earth’s surface than at others. These differences are deemed im- 
portant as indicating variations in the density of rocks. Until 
recently it was virtually impossible to measure gravity varia- 
tions on shipboard, because of the rocking of the ship. 

“The difficulty was solved by a young Dutch explorer, Dr. 
Vening Meinesz, by carrying the instruments undersea in a sub- 
marine. Not long ago he completed a submarine voyage 
around the world, making precise observations. His studies re- 
vealed that, while the force of gravity at sea averages about the 
same as on land, it is somewhat lower over the deeps; also that 
the rock formations far beneath the sea are unusually dense.” 
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HUNTING FIRE-BALLS IN BOSTON 


R. WILLARD J. FISHER, OF HARVARD, has been 
popularizing a new sport among New Englanders, the 
game of hunt the fire-ball. A writer in Popular As- 

tronomy (Northfield, Minn.) tells us that last August some 
one reported in local newspapers sight of one of these large 
meteors, lasting long enough to make a streak of fire across 
most of the sky. A published note by Dr. Fisher asking for more 
information brought 249 replies from persons who thought they 
had seen this same fire-ball. 
more interesting: 


The truth, however, was even 


; ‘““A study of these reports convinced Dr. Fisher that what his 
informants had seen was really a flock of these celestial visitors, 
not one of them. This week’s announcement from Harvard 
records a similar instance. Meteors seen on October 16 are 
disclosed by similar public reports to have consisted of at least 
twelve separate objects, all of which 
must have been traveling through 
space ina more or less close-packed 
group and all of which encountered 
the earth and burned up in its at- 
mosphere at approximately the 
same instant. 

“It is not impossible that these 
observations introduce a new con- 
cept in astronomy, the concept of 
what might be called minor comets. 
Single meteors are already well 
known and are believed to be tiny 
bits of iron or stone, probably no 
larger than a small nut, which hit 
the atmosphere, burn up and form 
“shooting-stars.’ Comets are be- 
lieved to consist of somewhat sim- 
ilar materials, but with the particles gathered together in 
flocks to make the comet’s ‘head,’ or nucleus. It is probable 
that some of the particles in these cometary heads are much 
larger than those that form ordinary shooting-stars. The 
flocks of fire-balls may be intermediate between the single 
meteors and the groups of meteoric particles numerous enough 
to be visible as comets. Since observation from any single 
station would not be likely to disclose these objects as being 
grouped, they may be far commoner than astronomers have 
believed. 

“There is a probability, therefore, that the simple device of 
using the newspapers to collect observations from many persons 
over a wide area has led: Dr. Fisher to an important astronom- 
ical discovery.” 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics, Chicago 


BUTTERFLY WINGS KEEP COLOR MILLIONS OF YEARS 
—Artist’s pigments that have lasted for centuries on paintings 
are surpassed by natural pigments recently discovered by Dr. 
R. J. Tillyard, of New Zealand, which kept their colors for at 
least a hundred million years, and, probably, for four or five 
times that long, according to Dr. E. KE. Free’s Week’s Science 
(New York). He says: 


“These enormously ancient colors were parts of the wings 
of insects not unlike butterflies, living in the Permian Period 
of geologic time, a period variously dated by experts, but never 
less than ninety or a hundred million years ago. Insects of that 
period were caught in mud banks in what is now the State of 
Kansas, died there and were buried by fresh mud deposited by 
streams. Dr. Tillyard has examined a large number of the fossil 
specimens thus produced. A few of them still showed, he found, 
traces of their original colors. Unfortunately, these colors 
faded shortly after the protecting layers of dried mud, long since 
hardened into rock, were split off, exposing the ancient colors 
to light and air. Some years ago, Dr. R. T. Gunther of Oxford 
University found traces of a reddish pigment in the backbone 
of a fossil crocodile, believed to be millions of years old, and 
geologists of the United States Geological Survey once found a 
greenish pigment, like that of green leaves, in relay from a well 
hundreds of feet deep in the deserts of the State of Nevada. 
Both of these finds were doubted, but Dr. Tillyard’s new dis- 
covery indicates that the reddish stain of the crocodile bones 
may really have been blood, and that the Nevada pigment may 
have been that of long-buried leaves.”’ 


THE “OYSTER BURGLAR,” THE PERIWINKLE. 


FIGHTING AN OYSTER BURGLAR 


UR MOST IMPORTANT OYSTER-PRODUCING 
waters have been invaded by an enemy that is work- 
ing such havoe as to cause great alarm, we are told by 

a writer in Popular Mechanics (Chicago, February), who goes 
on to give us these details: 


“One hears a good deal about the starfish as an enemy of the 
oyster, but the drill is incomparably more destructive. It is a 
marine snail, about an inch long, with a pretty spiral shell, and is 
commonly called a ‘periwinkle.’ With a rasplike organ, pro- 
truded from its mouth like a tongue, it drills a hole through the 
oyster’s shell, and then, extending the ‘tongue’ into the body of 
its victim, it sucks out the flesh. The drill is nothing new. In 
Long Island Sound, and elsewhere, it does enormous damage to 
oyster-beds. 

“But not until within the last three years has it been known 
in more inland waters. Having invaded those waters, in 


THE STARFISH, ANOTHER FOE 


particular the Chesapeake and rivers flowing into that bay, 
it seems to have found them specially suited to its require- 
ments, and is multiplying with amazing rapidity. In some 
localities it has killed 50 per cent. of the oysters. So serious is 
the situation that the bureau of fisheries has undertaken an 
investigation. This work is now being conducted in a laboratory 
on Craney island, in the harbor of Norfolk, Virginia. Several 
hundred drills have been collected from near-by waters and 
placed in tanks for observation. It is the very young oysters 
that are attacked by the drills. Newly hatched oysters are free- 
swimming animals, very minute, of course, drifting about with 
the tides and currents for two or three weeks before they settle 
upon a shell or other hard object and adopt a sedentary mode of 
life.” 


WHY LOST PEOPLE WALK IN CIRCLES—When a blind- 
folded person walks in what he thinks is a straight line, he is 
actually going in a more or less regular clock-spring spiral, Dr. 
A. A. Schaeffer, of the University of Kansas, reported recently in 
describing new experiments before zoologists of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Says Science 
Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


“Dr. Schaeffer made over 300 experiments with blindfolded 
persons on the open prairie of Kansas and Colorado, on the ice of 
a reservoir in Massachusetts, on a race-track in Tennessee, and in 
a 160-acre field. The subjects walked, swam, rowed, and drove 
automobiles blindfolded, and in each case they steered essentially 
the same kind of a curving path. Usually they started out with 
a straight stretch, and then began to turn in cireles, and these 
circles usually became smaller in diameter. A twenty-four-year- 
old mental imbecile, with the mind of a four-year-old child, was 
tested, and the path he took was like that of a normal person, 
indicating that intellect does not play any large part in directing 
the spiraling mechanism. No connection between right and left 
handedness and the direction taken by the spiral turns could be 
found. ‘There is no doubt that the same mechanism that 
produces these experimental spirals, when blindfolded, also makes 
one go in circles when lost,’ the zoologist stated. To be lost, he 
‘explained, means that the orienting senses are not functioning. 
The spiraling mechanism appears to be located in the central 
nervous system and to operate when the mechanism that con- 
trols balance and orientation is not in normal control.” 
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THE CAUSE OF MODERN BALDNESS 


WENTIETH-CENTURY BALDNESS, according to 

Dr. Charles F. Pabst, chief dermatologist of the Green- 

point Hospital, is a modern phenomenon, but the 
result of very ancient race habits handed down through the 
ages. Harriet Klamroth, a lecturer on costume changes, referring 
to this in a talk at the Brooklyn Academy of Musie recently, 
said it was caused by too close cropping of masculine hair. 
Dr. Pabst, however, who discust the subject in an article in 
The Western Medical Times, finds that an inadequate explana- 
tion. He said, as quoted in the Brooklyn Eagle: 


‘““There is a type of baldness which appears without apparent 
cause, and I believe heredity is a strong predisposing factor. 
Not the limited heredity often implied, but the heritage of our 
ancestors centuries ago, who first discarded the habits and 
customs of the cave man. 

“Wan is undergoing a gradual trans- 
formation, and the present generation 
has the advantage of being able to 
witness the progress of some remarkable 
ehanges. The hair on our body is but 
the vestige of a former shaggy coat. 

‘“‘Since premature alopecia, or twenti- 
eth-century baldness, is due to nature’s 
decree and caused by habits of our an- 
cestors many centuries ago, we can 
readily understand that a man to-day 
can not correct conditions by not wear- 
ing a hat or by undergoing unusual 
exposure. He would have had to start 
with his ancestors ages and ages ago 
and prevented them from wearing hats 
and adopting costumes which result in 
premature baldness to-day. 

“There are mamy terse sayings re- 
garding baldness, such as ‘Grass doesn’t 
grow on a busy street,’ and that a 
‘bald-headed man is seldom found in an 
insane asylum.’ Many expert author- 
ities and observers agree, however, that 
premature baldness is common in those 
who perform intellectual work. 

“When premature baldness is due to 
some local or general disease, it is not 
difficult for the skin specialists to locate 
the trouble and with appropriate treat- 
ment bring about the normal growth of 
hair. The very slightest stimulation will 
cause healthy hair to grow, and I have 
had several young lady patients with 
a small beard, which was caused by the 
use of patent salves for the treatment 
of pimples and eczema of the face. A woman who does not want 
a growth of hair on her face should consult a physician before 
using any ointment on her skin. 

“In a typical case of twentieth-century baldness a young 
man of about twenty-five notices that his hair begins to fall out 
faster than is normal, and that his hair is becoming thinner and 
finer. On examination no local disease is found, but he continues 
to lose his hair until only a fringe is left on the occipital and 
temporal regions. This is the type of baldness prevalent to-day. 

‘Prophylaxis is of vast importance, and consists of daily brush- 
ing of the hair and well-regulated habits of hygiene. If the hair 
is dry, oil should be supplied in small quantities, and I usually 
recommend a few drops of liquid vaseline every third day. This 
should be gently rubbed into the scalp, avoiding an excess of oil. 

“Tt is wrong to wet the hair with water every day, but a 
shampoo with soap and water is necessary every three weeks, 
unless the hair is exposed to an unusual amount of dust or dirt, 
in which case a washing may be given it every five days. Singe- 
ing, cutting or shaving the hair is absolutely of no benefit. 

“‘Simple massage is a good procedure, but should not be used 
when there is any local disease. Electricity has no special value. 
It is not good policy to go without a hat and expose the head 
to the sunlight for a long period of time, as I know of cases in 
which this resulted in complete loss of the hair. Exposure to 
natural sunlight should only be undertaken when the sun’s 
rays are properly regulated and under the direction of a com- 
petent physician.” 
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“GRASS DOESN'T GROW 
ON A BUSY STREET” 


KEEPING OUT DISEASE FROM ABROAD 


EW FOREIGN DISEASES threatened our borders 

during the past fiscal year, according to a striking report 

recently transmitted to Congress by Surgeon-General 
H. S. Cumming of the Public Health Service. No cases 
gained entrance to the country, altho seventeen cases of small- 
pox, two eases of leprosy, and two cases of human plague, 
were apprehended at quarantine stations of the Public Health 
Service and detained. This fortunate situation, Dr. Cumming 
asserts, was due not. only to control at domestic ports but to 
medical inspections maintained at certain foreign ports from 
which diseases are likely to spread, on account either of the 
presence therein of quarantinable diseases or the volume of 
commerce emanating therefrom. We read in a press bulletin 
issued by the Health Service: 


““At domestic ports during the year, 
20,284 vessels, 820,793 passengers, and 
1,140,922 seamen were inspected on 
arrival by quarantine officers; at insular 
ports of the United States 2,991 vessels, 
169,461 passengers, and 226,373 seamen 
were inspected; at foreign ports 5,954 
vessels, 424,172 passengers, and 272,873 
seamen were inspected prior to em- 
barking for the United States. 

‘‘Realizing that the prevention of the 
importation of epidemic diseases is 
based on scientific knowledge, which is 
constantly advancing, action has been 
taken to improve quarantine methods, 
making them more efficient, more pre- 
cise, and less burdensome to commerce. 
Fumigations are now based more upon 
the actual conditions of vessels and less 
upon routine procedure. On account 
of their special construction, tank 
ships afford little harborage for rats. 
Observation showed that fumigation of 
these vessels yielded practically no rats, 
except in certain instances which could 
have been foreseen by careful inspec- 
tion. Fumigation of this class of vessels, 
therefore, is now being done only after 
inspections show actual rat infestation. 

‘‘In order to maintain a vessel in a 
rat-free condition, or at least to have 
the rat population reduced to negligible 
numbers, it is necessary either to fumi- 
gate at least every six months or that 
the vessel be rat-proofed. Many steam- 
ship companies have come to realize the 
importance to public health and the 
economic value of rat-proofing their vessels. 

“The medical examination of applicants for immigration visas 
in foreign countries of origin by medical officers of the United 
States Public Health Service, first inaugurated August 1, 1925, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, was carried out on a more 
extended scale during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
The demonstrated advantages of the new system to the pros- 
pective immigrants, to the communities of origin, and to trans- 
portation companies resulted in additional requests to the State 
Department for the extension of the plan to other countries. 
As a result of official representation and agreement, medical 
examinations by Service officers were inaugurated July 1, at 
five American consulates in Germany, namely, Berlin, Bremen, 
Cologne, Hamburg, and Stuttgart; at Bergen and Oslo, in Nor- 
way, July 15, 1926; at Copenhagen, Denmark, July 19, 1926; at 
Goteberg and Stockholm, Sweden, and at Warsaw, Poland, 
September 1, 1926. These additions increased to 20 the total 
number of American consulates where medical examinations of 
applicants were made during the fiscal year, representing 11 coun- 
tries, counting North Ireland and Scotland as separate countries. 

“During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, a total of 148,539 
applicants for immigration visas were given medical examina- 
tions. Of the total examined, 12,987 or 8.74 per cent., were found 
to have mental or physical disabilities; 6,580, or 4.43 per cent. 
of the total examined were refused visas for medical reasons. 

“Advantages of making medical examinations of aliens prior 
to departure are now generally recognized.” 
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THE DOCTOR’S OPINION A COMMERCIAL 
ASSET 


HE PHYSICIAN HAS BECOME.A PROPHET in the 
land, announces an editorial writer in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association’ (Chicago). Health, we 
are told, is the word with which one conjures. Regardless of the 
substance to be advertised, the agency goes forth in search of 
medical opinion with which to vaunt it. The health sometimes is 


obvious, but not infrequently the advertiser stretches a point 


because he knows the 
health angle is popular. 
The writer goes on: 


““A soup is sold with 
the claim, ‘There’s health 
in every spoonful.’ Of 


it is said, ‘Your doctor 
will advise against harsh, 
Certified 
is called ‘health 
bottled in bond.’ Of 
eream cheese the adver- 
‘For its 


this famous dairy food.’ 


health insurance in the 
world.’ Somebody’s to- 
bacco hasn’t a cough in 
The list of 


include a soap: ‘Doctors 
who know more than 


An 
ointment: ‘Days of pain 
—a dreadful scar pre- 
vented—with the dress- 
ing for burns surgeons 
use.’ A nursing bottle: 
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A talcum 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE ROAD RESTORER 


for fifty years by physi- 


infectant: ‘For years the 


standard with hospitals and physicians.’ A mouth wash: ‘45,512 


_ physicians indorse it.’ A baking powder: ‘772 New York doctors 


the most mundane affairs of human existence. 


advise it.’ 
tion, use mustard.’’’ 


declare baking powder is most healthful.’ 

“The doctor’s advice has been sought, it seems, for many of 
Does one, wish 
to wash some diapers: ‘The Borax treatment for washing diapers 
is recommended by leading physicians. Your own doctor will 
It seems that ‘Great doctors say: ‘‘To break conges- 
Furthermore, ‘Many doctors advise that 
Kleenex Kerchiefs be substituted for ordinary handkerchiefs 
when one has a cold.’ And so one proceeds with the body from 


head to foot: ‘Gets-It is approved by doctors as safe and gentle.’ 


‘‘When Feasley thumbed the lexicons and brought forth 
‘halitosis,’ the sale of dictionaries to advertising agencies must 
have grown by leaps and bounds. A yeast concern says over the 
drawing of a pallid, haggard citizen, ‘Just making the motions— 
a victim of cachexia (run-down condition).’ An insurance com- 


‘pany has discovered a polite word for constipation. The orange- 


growers are emphasizing acidosis, probably because it rimes with 
halitosis. What a great field there must be in the advertising 
profession for any one with a new idea! 

“The difficulty of evaluating advertising copy in these modern 
times is an evidence of the changing situation. The modern 
agency supports by evidence the claims for the products pro- 
moted. The presentation of such evidence often seems an 
exaggeration of conditions as they are, yet the evidence is almost 
invariably actual. No doubt physicians have been somewhat too 
ready to accept broad generalizations in the field of hygiene. 
Fortunately the situation may take care of itself: the overdoing 
is certain to result in reaction. But if the great minds in the 
advertising agencies are wise they will begin to reconsider now. 
Otherwise the good is likely to be lost with the evil.” 


This picture of a New Hampshire highway shows what the flood did to New England 
roads and what a task the rebuilding is. 
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REBUILDING FLOOD-WRECKED HIGHWAYS 


IGHWAY ENGINEERS in New England, and to a less 
degree in the lower Mississippi valley, have had to meet 
an unprecedented task in restoring highways damaged 

by floods, says The-Engineering News-Record (New York) on its 
editorial page. We read: 


““Speaking very generally, the roads of the flooded South, 


subjected to submergence only, have presented no very difficult 


either financially or physically. The 
experience was different 
in the torrential floods 
which devastated Ver- 
mont, and to a lesser 
degree New Hampshire 
and the New England 
States south of them.- 
Here, and particularly 
in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, roads and 
bridges were destroyed 
by miles and in hundreds. 
These two States have 
been confronted with a 
highway - reconstruction 
task of first magnitude, 
and they have attacked 
it with a promptness and 
energy which, it is con- 
fidently announced by 
both State highway de- 
partments, will make all 
main roads ready for the 
critical demands of the 
coming season’s tourist 
travel. Perhaps legis- 
lative action in financing 
public service was never 
more prompt than when, 
in respective one-day 
sessions, Vermont and 
New Hampshire  pro- 
vided $8,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 of State funds 
in addition to regular 
appropriations, to recon- 
struct roads and bridges. 
In three weeks after the 
subsidence of the waters 
the major road recon- 
struction program of each State had been completely financed. 
In this three weeks the State highway departments had 
squared their organizations to the task, and had started work 
with current funds. Perhaps no single event has in recent 
years demonstrated more positively the effectiveness of our 
national and State set-up for managing public roads. The 
national congress of a dozen years ago, which demanded definite 
State organization for highway improvement as a condition of 
participation in Federal aid, accomplished as wise an act of 
public works legislation as records of lawmaking often disclose. 
Vermont and New Hampshire and all the flood-stricken States 
of the North and South have met the erisis of flood-damaged 
roads more efficiently because of Federal partnership and in- 
fluence for a dozen years.” 


restoration problem, 


HYPODERMICS FOR LOGS—The practise of giving logs a 
‘‘hypodermice injection”’ to preserve them, invented in Germany 
not long ago, has spread to England, and a new tool has been 
invented to do the work, we are told in Popular Science Monthly 
(New York). We read: 


‘““The new scientific method is being used to inject into tele- 
eraph poles a spreading paste that is said to keep fungi at bay. 
Many years are said to be added to the pole’s life. This treat- 
ment of wood is a step that may lead eventually to complete 
arrest of decay. If that ideal is accomplished, buildings of wood 
can be erected that will be as imperishable as structures of stone, 
brick, or steel, while the cost will be much less. The effect will be 
that of transmuting wood into rock.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


MARCO POLO MASQUERADING AS “BABBITT” 


ABBITT WAS NEVER TAKEN ABROAD by his cre- 
ators. Mr. Lewis left that pleasure to Booth Tarkington 
and Eugene O’Neill, tho Mark Twain got a start on all 

of them. ‘‘Marco Millions” is Mr. O’Neill’s last play to reach 
the stage, and tho his hero is the old Venetian Marco Polo, the 
hero’s soul is no other than the Babbitt that Mark Twain and Mr. 
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THE PRINCESS RETURNS TO CHINA 


Broken-hearted and disillusioned, after the Babbitt soul of Marco Polo fails to appreciate the love she offers 
him. Her funeral cortége passes the sacred tree of Persia. 


Tarkington have led through foreign scenes, and Mr. Lewis has 
studied in his home town. Mr. O’Neill differs from his predeces- 
sors in that his “‘hero”’ does not quite have it all his own way. 
This Marco-Babbitt goes into touch with the meditative Hast, 
whose interest is not so much in what he has to sell them as in 
whether or not he has a soul. Marco goes home with a great 
deal of the riches the East was burdened with, but not even 
able to see that what he had called his soul had shriveled 
while he bartered. f 

To have been adopted by the Theater Guild amounts in 
some eyes to the apotheosis of Eugene O’Neill. That is the veiled 
tenor of many of the reviews of ‘‘Marco Millions,” the first of 
the two O’Neills that the Guild is sponsoring this season. All 
agree that Mr. O’Neill has never been provided with so gorgeous 
a dressing. Not so unanimous is the verdict about the acting 
of his piece. As for scenery and direction and accessories, the 
hands of Mr. Lee Simonson and Rouben Mamoulian are guar- 
anties for beauty and effectiveness. The latter is a fair ecandi- 
date for Reinhardt honors in designing his mob scenes. Some 
small details migh* set an Oriental wondering: notably how a 
little Chow puppy could ever enter a palace. ‘‘Only a theater 
as regimented, as sustained, and as bold would have ventured 
its production at all, and none in this country or in England 
could have brought it to such beautiful life as it lived to expe- 


rience at the Guild.”” Thus Mr. Woolleott (World) expresses 

the general satisfaction with auspices governing the production. 

When we consider the play there is a general belief that ‘‘Marco_ 
Millions” reaches somewhat less than Mr. O’Neill’s high-water 

mark, Marco Polo being tricked out with the intellectual and 

moral togs of the now familiar Babbitt—‘‘the globe-trotting 

business man, who takes notes 

on everything and sees noth- 
ing, who memorizes all he 

hears and learns nothing.” 

Again Mr. Woollcott speaks. 
But O’Neill’s achievement lies _ 
in contrasting this now-famil- | 
iar figure with men of the 
brooding East. To get the 

greatest and the least meed 

of praise offered the play- 

wright, we will select two 

reviewers to inform us—Mr. 

Gabriel of the Sun and Mr. 

Robert Littell, the new critic 

of The Evening Post, both 

writing the day after the per- 

formance, so we may imagine, 

when the excitement of it has 

cooled. Mr. Gabriel calls the 

show ‘‘one of the loveliest 

and most heroie presentations 

any New York playhouse has 

ever had the distinetion to 

hold.” 


“After so many years, here 
was the Theater Guild prov- 
ing itself aware at last of 
Eugene O’Neill. Here was 
proof positive and decorative of the best-known American 
dramatist’s now coming to the Guild. A coming which will 
soon release his ‘Strange Interlude,’ too, for the benefit of 
artists and experimenters. Also, I presume, the consternation 
of fools. 

‘Pardon this belligerency. The fear that so fine an offering 
as ‘Marco Millions’ is bound to meet up with common apathy 
and cheap impatience must stand as its excuse. From now on 
I promise a politely lowered voice in this small account of Mr. 
O’Neill’s new cycle of Cathay. 

“Not precisely new, either. For ‘Marco Millions’ was already 
out in book form last season, and here and in other papers had 
descriptions too full to bear with much repeating now. Its 
flirtatious borrowings from the famous travel accounts of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian; its satirical slashes at the brassy, Babbitty 
antics of a Yankee at King Kublai’s court; its periodic lyrical 
sublimity and insight . . . these have been celebrated too often 
in the recent past to need new vouchers, even new reminders. 

“Mr. O’Neill’s heartiest devotees will probably fall away 
from calling ‘Marco Millions’ his best play. It is full of the 
ease and relish of comedy—and Mr. O’Neill is never so sus- 
pected as when he is humorous. It is neither deeper nor broader 
than Mercutio’s wound; yet it is as mortally meant, and the 
same bright scarlet of mankind’s pain and grief and wasted life 
pours out of it, a savage and exciting dye. 

“With the trick of it—this use of Polo Brothers and Son amid 
the pleasure domes of Kublai Kaan as figures on which to hang 
the smoking-car idiom of twentieth-century commercial tray- 
elers, the windy sales talk of the Go-Getters Union—plays 
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aplenty have already made you only too familiar. But O’Neill 
is neither Snide nor Shaw. He uses the trick with such a power 
to scorn and hurt, to make men wince, rebel, and yearn; his 
weapon is all the more honorable for its small rust.’ 


Since there may be some who haven’t read Mr. O’Neill’s play, 
we quote Mr. Atkinson’s (Times) brief summary, one scene of 
the published play being omitted in the acting: 


“Ten scenes of ‘Marco Millions’ record the journey of the 
merchant Polos through Persia and India to Cathay. Under a 
special dispensation from the Great Kaan, who is fascinated by 
Marco’s lack of perception, the younger 
Polo goes through the kingdom, organiz- 
ing furiously with the high spirits and the 
arrogant self-assurance of the bustling busi- 
ness man. In everything material he suc- 
ceeds with a brilliance matched only by his 
cheap ethics. He fails only in awareness 
of the ancient culture of Cathay and in 
Princess Kukachin’s despairing love. Act- 
ing under orders of the Great Kaan, he 
takes her out to Persia in a voyage two 
years long. Never once does her unselfish 
affection burn through the greedy, egotis- 
tical shell of his character. Mr. O’Neill 
chronicles all this in terms of emotional 
tragedy as well as satire. While Marco is 
swilling wine and costly viands at a banquet 
in Venice, and saluting his fat, stupid bride, 
boasting and gorging, the Great Kaan sits 
disconsolate in his throne-room, eating out 
his heart in sympathy for his homesick, 
love-sick granddaughter, who could never 
speak her love. Marco’s ‘spiritual hump’ 
had been, strangely enough, their undoing.”’ 


Mr. Littell, whom we mentioned as 
taking the opposite extreme, writes that 
Mr. O’Neill ‘‘seems to be taking a vaca- 
tion from the exalted post”’ of being ‘‘our 
greatest American playwright.’”’ In fact, 
he finds the present play ‘‘surprizingly 
simple-minded, obvious, and, at times, 
actually foolish.” 


‘““The queer, dark O’Neill, with'his obscure 
power and his baffling originality, has dis- 
appeared, and in its place is a man who 
talks as if he had discovered the truth about life, death, and 
Babbitt at half-past five of day before yesterday. 

“The ten scenes which the Theater Guild brought to life 
with varying degrees of success, and which Mr. Alfred Lunt 
animates with unvarying zest and good humor, are written with 
the apparent object of debunking Marco Polo and proving to 
us that he was a boastful, thick-skinned, go-getting, traveling 
salesman. The ten scenes also show us, in A B Cs which can 
be read a mile away, the contrast between Western money- 
grubbing and Eastern wisdom, between materialism and ideal- 
ism, between the dollar and the dream. 

‘“Mr. O’Neill, we suspect, was not so much interested in deflat- 
ing Marco Polo (whom Mr. Lunt makes into a very attractive 
character) as in dramatizing some of the worst features of The 
American Mercury. An unhappier combination than shallow 
O’Neill plus elementary Mencken would be hard to imagine, 
but here itis. Not all the way through, of course. Some of 
‘Marco Millions’ is charming, ina vague, slightly solemn way, 
and some of it is very effective theater. And almost all of it 
is drest up and acted up and framed up by Mr. Lee Simonson’s 
magnificent sets into handsome, animated pictures which de- 
light the eye and distract the ear. 

“The chief crime of the Marco Polo of the play wasn’t that he 
interrupted the Pope at his prayers or haggled himself into a 
junior partnership of the firm of Polo Brothers & Son in the 
throne-room of the great Kublai Kaan, or sweated taxes out of 
the Chinese, or sold the invention of gunpowder for a million 
yen. His crime was that he couldn’t see her love for him in the 
eyes of the Princess Kukachin. Anybody else in the world, in 
a play or out of it, would have caught on, but Mr. O’Neill, with 
the despotic power of the playwright, wrote the lines to read 
that he did not catch on. The playwright who too obviously 
stacks the cards so that his intention shall win sometimes loses.”’ 


READERS IN THE DIN 


LOOM SISTERS WHO SEE AN EVIL in most every- 
thing that pleases are reminded that novel-reading has 
not produced the crop of ills that was predicted for it. 

If it had brought forth what was forecast, where would have 
come the taste for solid reading that the Association of Book 
Publishers has just revealed_as being current among us? The 
novel has not only not done its deadly work, but it has recruited 
other dissipating agencies. To-day, says the New York Herald 
Tribune, “the novel as a source of pessimistic prophecy has been 


POLO BROTHERS AND SON 


Eugene O’Neill’s discovery of the Babbitt prototype in Italy. Marco in the center (Alfred Lunt), 
Maffeo Pclo, an uncle, on his right (Ernest Cossert), and his father, Nicolo (Henry Travers), 
drest to symbolize their wealth and their spiritual affiliation with the Babbittry West. 


swamped beneath a score of more modern engines of evil. As 
seen through the dark spectacles of these prophets of gloom, 
‘movies’ and the radio are undermining morals, diffusing atten- 
tion, rotting such minds as novel-reading, the telephone, and 
automobile riding had left to present generations. How can 
any one think or read or be anything more than an animated 
receiving set in the midst of a universe composed chiefly of din?” 
The Herald Tribune pauses to reflect on the answer: 


‘“The answer, as so often happens in this unexpected world, is 
scarcely what these Cassandras foresaw. As the book publishers 
have just noted with pride and satisfaction, the reading of serious 
books has increased, is increasing, and is plainly headed for figures 
undreamed of by publishers of a generation ago. Fiction is still 
read. But even the novel has changed its hue. Ideas are to be 
found concealed between the most garish jackets. And instead 
of a revolt against this intellectualizing of romance, the public 
actually insists upon drinking large undiluted potations of his- 
tory, biography, and what not else of information and generaliza- 
tion, regardless, too, of the nationality of the author. 

“This amazing prosperity of ideas is surely not less extraor- 
dinary than that new economie prosperity of America to which 
the economists are giving their best attention. If the gloomy 
critics of 1908 had been right a race of slushy-minded morons 
would have proceeded from those bosky decades. Instead, the 
present unfeeling crop of descendants shows a more general 
interest in tough reading than any of its predecessors. Out of 
romance has come not only the World War but what looks 
amazingly like the first beginnings of world reading. If this is too 
ambitious an assertion, let the plain fact be set down that buying 
serious books has gained rapidly in a time when ‘movies’ and 
radios and countless other luxurious necessities are competing 
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loudly for every last penny that can be spared from food 
and clothing and rent. No great American industry could ask 
for more.” 


BRIGHTER BOOKS—Magazine-covers display so much color 
and attractiveness that the experiment of similar dressing is to be 
tried on books, so the New York Times tells us: 


‘The thousands of volumes in the circulating branches of the 
New York Public Library are about to shed their time-honored 
dull covers and blossom out in bright new bindings. 

‘““After a year’s experimenting in two branch libraries with 
gay bindings, library officials have determined that the public 
prefers its reading matter in bright covers and have selected 


THE FORLORN PRINCESS 


Whose love for Marco Polo is unrequited, begins to droop even as she sails under 
Marco's conduct to her betrothed, the King of Persia. 


some thirty new cover materials to replace the present dull reds, 
browns, blues, and greens which, with continued usage, tend to 
become drab. 

““The public library here is the first in the country to experi- 
ment with and adopt bright colors for book-covers. The purpose 
is merely to inerease the exterior attractiveness of books so as 
to give the public added pleasure in its reading. The experi- 
ments proved that sample books in the new types of binding were 
much more in demand than the same books in the old bindings. 
The diversity of coloring also adds to the attractiveness of book- 
shelves in the branch libraries.”’ 


THE COVER—The snow scene exhibited this week might have 
derived its inspiration anywhere from the frozen North, tho, 
as the artist’s name suggests a Scandinavian origin, we might say 
that ancestral, if not adolescent, memories are portrayed. The 
artist’s name, spelled with av or a w, was borne by the painter who 
met a tragic death in a studio fire in May, 1927. As the New 
York World reported the event, the artist, who was forty-two, 
was trapt in his top-floor studio in West Thirty-seventh 
Street. He apparently opened the door to the hall and was 
almost immediately overcome. According to tenants the artist 
was at the time working on a portrait of Gloria Swanson, said 
to be a relative. 
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ALMS FOR ART’S SAKE 


PENDING AMERICAN MONEY SEEMS to have be- 
come a recognized indoor sport for Britishers. The 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater, as we showed in our issue 

of January 7, will represent a million-dollar American gift. One 
good turn deserves another, so we see Truth (London) suggesting 
that some American multimillionaire immortalize himself by 
founding a National Opera House in London. Thomas Hardy 
no sooner dies than we hear of a world-wide appeal for funds for a 
permanent memorial to be launched in the near future. America 
surely will not be overlooked. Not to keep all the benefits at 
home, Mr. E. V. Lucas suggests that some American with too 
much money devote some of it to lighting the 
cathedral of Sacre Coeur on the hill of Montmartre, 
so that its pearly white surface shall glow as a 
beacon by night over Paris. These are some of the 
more recent gleanings from the press; perhaps it was 


to the outburst we quoted on January 7 of ‘Clear 
these Americans out of Stratford.” In the latest 


the subject of ‘‘asking alms for Shakespeare’’: 


‘‘One hundred thousand pounds sent from Amer- 
ica to the Stratford Memorial Theater is accepted 
cordially and makes every one in England delighted. 
It makes us bitterly miserable. 

‘Five million pounds sent from America to build 
a dam in Egypt makes every one in England furious: 
‘Comes as bombshell, ‘Grave View Taken,’ ‘Very 
Life of Nation endangered,’ ‘Violated treaties,’ 
‘Pact with Britain’; cables sent to Washington. 

“England, in brief, is willing to sell Shakespeare 
rights, unwilling to sell the rights to a bit of Egypt. 

‘If you can afford to preserve the second, you 
can afford to preserve the first. 

‘American head-lines read: ‘Britain will fight 
building Nile Dam’; no such head-lines appeared 
respecting the building of the Shakespeare Theater. 

“Yet why not? 

“Was the National Theater in Germany—that 
erected in Weimar to Goethe and Schiller, paid 
for by a friendly foreign Power: or did Germany 
pay for it? : 

“Tt might be worth your while to ascertain. 

“Was the Comédie Frangaise—Moliére’s Theater 
in Paris, paid for by a foreign Power or did France 
do it alone? 

“The Abbey Theater in Dublin, and the Moscow 
Art Theater, and the Seala in Milano, were these 
erected or reerected by their nations after a begging 
party had been arranged, and did foreigners pay 
for them? 

“We think you will find it’s not done. 

“Then why did we do it?” 


If a Memorial Theater comes so easily, why not an opera-house? 
Opera stock is very low in England just now, and Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s scheme is to secure an immense popular subscription. 
Truth (dated December 28) sees an easier way: 


“Sir Thomas Beecham is about to leave for America on his 
first tour as a conductor in that country. I prophesy for him 
there a success such as no other conductor in the world has en- 
joyed, and I hope that he will take advantage of his stay in the 
U.S. A. to put before some American multimillionaire the scheme 
for a National Opera House in London. Without such a perma- 
nent home and base it will be impossible to found a permanent 
opera company here. And if some American business man would 
give the necessary preliminary donation for such an object it will 
be comparatively easy to raise the rest of the money here. 
Already Sir Thomas Beecham has collected a considerable sum 
in this country for his opera scheme. It is to be hoped that he 
will not make a premature start, but will endeavor first of all to 
lay the foundation of a permanent National Opera House where 
he can house his opera company at the end of the first three years 
of its existence.” 


Mr. Lueas’s proposal is more disinterested, but it is in line with 


—————<x— 
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more of this sort that actuated Mr. Gordon Craig — 


issue of The Masque (Florence) he goes further on ~ 
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the present preoccupation with surplus American money. He is 
writing his charming column in The Sunday Times (London) and 


expatiating on the ethereal beauty of the great church that looks 
down over Paris: 


“The remarkable thing is not that the church should be there, 
but that it should be so mysterious, for mystery is not a Parisian 
quality. Paris has beauty, but it is the beauty of clarity, of 
efficiency, of space, of light. The Sacre Coeur alone 
has mystery, and only a small part of this mystery 
is its Eastern foreignness. The greater part of its 
mystery and beauty comes from the sensitiveness 
of its white stone, its instant response to every 
mood of the sky. If the sky is open, with a brilliant 
sun, the Sacre Coeur shines in radiance. If the 
sky weeps, the Sacre Coeur is sadder than the sad- 
dest. When there is a city mist, the Sacre Coeur 
floats and hovers above it. At sunset it tinges, like 
Monte Rosa seen from Milan. In winter it is dead 
white; but always lovely, always placid. In walking 
about Paris you should always look up the streets 
_ running toward Montmartre in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of it at the end of the vista. In partic- 
ular do not neglect to glance along the Boulevard 
des Batignolles as you pass up or down the Rue 
de Rome. The Sacre Coeur is always a surprize; 
sometimes it is miraculous. From the grand 
stand at Auteuil, seen between the races, it can 
be a fairy palace—sometimes visible and then gone 
again, according to the magician’s whim. 

*““So much for the Sacre Cceur by day. But at night 
it does not exist; the white stone throws out no 
effulgence; no stranger to Paris would know that a 
sublime temple was there. And this is where my 
rich American eager to do something fine and memor- 
able for Paris, has his chance. I don’t know whether 
the immediate surroundings of the church belong to 
Paris or to Rome, but there should not be much 
difficulty in getting permission to sink in the pave- 
ment and, perhaps, conceal in the masonry of the 
building itself search-lights which, themselves un- 
seen, would illumine the facade by night; nor should 
the expense of maintenance be great. 

‘“How the Sacre Coeur would shine over the city! ° 
What a beacon, what a comforting symbol, Paris 
and the surrounding suburbs (and heaven) would 
then possess!” 


Mr. Lueas recently suggested to a benevolent 
American that he donate funds to add a serew of tobacco to the 
dole of bread and ale furnished gratis to wayfarers of the road in 
some parts of England. 


WINNING AT OXFORD—American Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford seem to be doing not so badly. Atleast the London Observer, 
in an item on the Rhodes Scholars, confines itself entirely to the 
contingent from this country, and makes out a fair showing: 


“During 1927, 187 Rhodes scholars were in residence in 
Oxford, out of which number about half came from U.S.A. Their 
record at work and play is most imposing. Three official fellow- 
ships, seven University Scholarships and Exhibitions (including 
the mueh-prized Vinerian Law Scholarship), and three Uni- 
versity prizes have fallen to them. Law, incidentally, appears 
to be their most successful subject, for besides the Vinerian Law 
Scholarship (and the two ‘proxime accessits’ to it) they obtained 
the Boulter Exhibition in Law. Another notable success is 
furnished by a graduate of Colorado University, who was 
runner-up for the Newdigate. 

‘‘In various branches of sport twenty-seven Rhodes Scholars 
have represented Oxford against Cambridge. Cecil Khodes’s 
munificence is not exhausted by the scholarships, however, and 
by the end of 1928, Rhodes House, which will be among the 
‘most imposing of the modern buildings of Oxford, will be in 
being. This is a memorial scheme, and has as its central feature 
a large hall to be used for entertainments, lectures, and the hke. 
In the west wing there will be a library with extensive book 
stacks underground. The library will concentrate on the history 
of Great Britain and the United States, but it is hoped will also be 
able to relieve the pressure on the Bodleian to some extent. 
‘‘The Beit Professor of Colonial History and the Harmsworth 
Professor of American History will also be housed in this wing.” 


TURNING FROM HOLLYWOOD 


UROPE in general and England in particular is showing a 
distaste for “an exclusive diet of Holly wood-made films,”’ 
we are told by Miss Iris Barry, the film critic of the Lon- 

don Daily Mail, who recently studied conditions in our Western 
film Mekka. We read: 


“The stupider element in Hollywood pooh-poohs this. Ob- 


Publishers’ Pnoto Service 


SACRE CG@UR FROM THE AIR 


The Cathedral overhanging Paris and waiting for a rich American to give it illumina- 


tion by night—So a witty Englishman suggests 


viously inspired articles appear from time to time in the local 
press, angrily upbraiding Europe for turning against film rub- 
bish, some of which, however, is manufactured solely for export 
and never even shown in American cinemas. In these articles 
Europe is told to beware of kicking at accepting anything Holly- 
wood chooses to send it. For, they threaten, Hollywood might 
retaliate by sending back to Europe all the famous actors and 
directors now working in the studios there! 

**Such a childish point of view would be merely funny were 
it not indicative of the narrow-mindedness of a part of the film 
community. Hollywood obviously felt a need of Europeans 
like Ernst Lubitsch, Reginald Denny, Donald Colman, Ernest 
Torrence, Victor McLaglan, Clive Brook, Holmes Herbert, 
Herbert Brenon, Paul Leni, Conrad Veidt, and Emil Jannings, 
since it is prepared to make it so worth their while to come to 
Hollywood! ‘To talk of retaliation by exiling all these people is 
rubbish: Europe asks nothing better! 

“Tneidentally there is hardly one of these men, besides more 
than a few of the Americans, who does not plan to go to Europe 
to make pictures at the earliest possible opportunity. Adolphe 
Menjou, for instance, has such an idea in mind; and he is far 
from being alone. The first thing every other director, story- 
writer, scenarist, and actor asks a visitor from England is, 
‘What are the opportunities over there? Is it true there is a 
revival? Do you think I could get a contract?’”’ 


This situation, it is said, arises out of the second alarm Holly- 
wood has undergone: 


‘‘Mhe financiers who back film production have begun to take 
stock. Already it is common knowledge that Wall Street has 
decided—not before it was time—that the business of making 
pictures is being conducted in a lunatic manner, and a warning 
has been issued, a peremptory command for reform.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL AND CHRISTIAN REUNION 


LL HOPES OF BACK-DOOR ENTRANCE to the 
A Roman Catholic Church by Anglo-Catholies or others 
are dashed to the ground by the recent Papal encyclical, 
in which Pope Pius XI expressly says that Christian unity can 
be achieved only by the return of all ‘“‘would-be Christians” to 
the Roman Catholic fold, and their complete acceptance of and 
obedience to the authority of 
the Roman See. Thus is re- 
moved such groundwork as 
may have been, laid under the 
cooperative auspices of the late 
‘Cardinal Mercier, and Bishop 
Gore and Lord Halifax, of 
the Anglo-Catholics, in the 
“Malines Conversations,” 
which sought a way to unite 
the Anglo-Catholies with 
Rome. The encyclical, we 
are told, may also be inter- 
preted as the Vatican’s reply 
to the effort made at Lausanne 
last summer by the World 
Conference on Faith and Order 
to lay the groundwork of world- 
wide unity. The Vatican was 
invited to send delegates, but 
declined. The Roman, Catho- 
lie Chureh remains consistent 
to what it regards as its posi- 
tion as the one true Church, 
and dissidents are bidden, if 
they wish for unity, to unite 
in the only way possible—by 
embracing and submitting to 
the Roman Catholic doctrines. 
The encyclical, which is quoted 
in the press generally, is addrest 
to all the Roman Catholic 
clergy throughout the world, 
and they are admonished not 
to lend ear to any discussions 
of the type begun at Malines. 
In speaking of the attempts 
at Christian unity, the Pope 
says, according to Arnaldo 
Cortesi’s copyrighted report 
in the New York Times, that ‘‘no possibility of understanding 
between the Catholic and other churches exists, because 
the Catholic Church, founded by Christ to lead erring humanity 
to salvation, and guided by His divine intervention, can not 
accept compromise on matters of faith.’’ We read on: 


International Newsreel photograph 


is here seen about to enter. 


“God imposed certain precepts on man from the creation to the 
coming of Christ, who Himself wishes to teach man the duties 
which bind him to God. It follows that no true religion exists 
outside the one founded on the word of God, who revealed His 
wishes first in the Old Testament and then in the New Testament 
through the words of Christ. 

‘““All men, therefore, understand the duty of believing ab- 
solutely God’s revelations and obeying His commands. For this 
purpose Christ founded the Church on earth. All those who 
profess themselves Christians can not but believe that one Church, 
and one Church alone, was founded by Christ. When we inquire 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE VATICAN 


Pope Pius XI, whose recent encyclical has excited wide discussion, 
is the first of the long Papal line to have an automobile, which he 


The car was presented to the Pope by 
a friend a few months ago. 


further, however, which this Church is, according to the will of its 
founder, then not all are in agreement.” 


Some believe, continues the encyclical, that Christ meant His 
Church to consist of a kind of league composed of many Christian 
communities, each adhering to different doctrines. Christ, in- 
stead, we are told, founded His Church as a perfect society under 
the leadership of one single 
head. Others believe, we read 
on, that Christ’s words, ‘‘one 
fold, one shepherd,”’ exprest a 
desire or prayer which is not. 
yet fulfilled. They maintain 
that unity of the Church has 
never existed and is a pure 
ideal, altho it can be reached 
in the future by the good-will 
of all the faithful. A few 
among them concede to the 
Roman Pontiff ‘‘a certain pri- 
ority,’’ the encyclical reads, 
as Mr. Cortesi translates it, 
“but they claim it is derived, 
not from divine right, but from 
the opinion of the majority 
of the faithful. There appears 
to be no doubt that if they 
could so negotiate, they would 
do so with the intention of 
arriving at a convention per- 
mitting them to continue to 
hold the opinions which now 
exclude them from Christ’s 
single fold.’’ Therefore, the 
encyclical goes on: 


““Under these conditions, it 
is evident that the Apostolic 
See can not participate in any 
way in these pan-Christian 
meetings, nor adhere to nor 
help such attempts. So doing 
would be cloaking with author- 
ity a false Christian religion 
differing widely from Christ’s 
single Church. 

‘“How could she tolerate an 
iniquitous attempt to drag the 
truth—divinely revealed truth 
—into a compromise? For it 
is a matter of her defending divinely revealed truth. . . . 

“Tf we admit this possibility, we must also say that the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles, that the permanence of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church, and even the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
lost all influence in the world many centuries ago. To affirm this 
is blasphemy.” 


The encyclical, which the New York Sun describes as ‘‘a docu- 
ment of the first ecclesiastical importance to all Christendom, 
Catholic and Protestant alike,’’ occasions wide-spread comment. 
In the opinion of The Sun it ‘obviously makes clear the necessity 
for restudy of all the problems involved in the noble aspiration for 
unity of Christians.” It is “sufficiently definite,’ says the 
Brooklyn Times, and ‘‘to those familiar with the history of the 
Church it can not be surprizing.”” However, The Times thinks 
it is difficult to believe that there is no sympathy in Rome with 
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the aspirations toward Christian unity, and says the encyclical 
“will not prevent the efforts of those of the Protestant Churches 
to bring about unity. It is not so intended. It is simply a 
restatement of an historic attitude.” To the Brooklyn Eagle 
the logic of the encyclical is “inevitable. Terminology has so 
much to do with the differences of Protestant creeds that some 
liberals think only prejudice keeps them apart.” 

“But between Authority and ‘Individual Interpretation of 
God’s Word’ there is a great gulf fixt. Roman Catholics can 
not abandon the former. The latter is the very essence of Prot- 
estantism. Mutual respect, kindly feeling and a measure of co- 
operation in good works we may hope for. Nothing further is in 
sight.” : 

The Roman Catholic claim is so ‘‘tremendous,” observes the 
Springfield Republican, ‘‘ that no compromise with schismatics is 
possible, even for the sake of reunion, if that claim is to stand up 
through the centuries to come as it has stood up through the 
centuries now gone by.”’ And as The Republican sees it: 

““This is the lesson Anglo-Catholies in particular must extract 
from the encyclical. The recent abortive Anglican prayer-book 
revision in the direction of the Roman Catholic conception of the 
Holy Communion must have encouraged the Pope to believe that 
the everlasting patience and immovable certitude of Roman 
Catholic polity in matters of faith would eventually have their 
reward. Few observers outside of the Roman spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, however, will see in this latest encyclical the creation of a 
single new hope for the healing of the gash that has rent Chris- 
tianity since Luther.” 

A direct attack on the Roman position is made by the Macon 
Telegraph, which says that ‘‘its attitude that it is the guardian of 
the only true religion does the Catholic Church no honor. It is 
as bigoted as it possibly could be, and assumes an attitude that 
‘is calculated to make other denominations bow up in their 
backs.”” The Telegraph disputes that the Roman claim to 
apostolic succession is better than any other, and finally concludes 

that there is no hope that the denominations will ever be recon- 
ciled. In the eye of The Telegraph “‘it is probable that even from 
the denominations that now exist protesting bodies will break 
away, all claiming to be the only true guardians of the faith; 
all claiming to be the rock upon which the Church of Christ is 
built, each having as good a claim as the other, and all becoming 
tiresome and provocative and bigoted in their arguments.”’ 

A much more violent view of the encyclical and its effects is 
taken by the Rev. Charles Francis Potter, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Divine Paternity in New York City, 
who, as he is quoted in the New York Times, sees in it ‘“‘the 
destruction of Governor Smith’s chances for election to the 
Presidency, because the deciding votes are held by hitherto 
friendly Protestants who will think themselves insulted» by this 
letter,” ‘‘an increasing coolness between American Catholics 
and the Vatican, because this encyclical is unalterably opposed 
to the American spirit of democracy and cooperation in religion,”’ 
the defeat of the pro-Catholice party in England, a strengthening 
of liberal movements throughout the world, and ‘‘an immediate 
decline in Papal prestige, because of the blundering inopportune- 
ness of Pope Pius XI’s pronouncement and the needless offensive- 
ness of its language.’’ However, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, a 
leading Methodist pastor of New York City, is less disposed to 

He sees in the encyclical a ‘‘consistent attitude,” and 
“it might be a 


criticize. 
as for one Church for all the world, he believes 
mistake to have either all Catholic or all Protestant Churches.” 
As he is quoted in the New York Times, he says further: 


‘‘T would not eriticize the Catholic Church, but I hold the right 
to say that other Churches are just as legitimate if they lift the 
people and feed the best that is in them. 

“T believe that every American must be religious, and the 
American religion is Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. All teach 
the Fatherhood of God.” 


The encyclical was not directed at the religious, social, and 
political relationship existing among the American people, notes 


the Hartford Courant, which believes that it will not affect those 
who have had a tolerant attitude toward Governor Smith, and 
that the people here ‘‘will continue to cooperate in certain re- 
ligious, social, and political endeavors, however they may wor- 
ship.”” Moreover: 


“To say that all Christianity will be weakened by the Pope’s 
having forcibly enunciated the particular faith he is called upon to 
defend amounts to saying that Christianity rests on a very inse- 
cure foundation. The doctrine of the Golden Rule, by which real 
Christians strive to live, is not upset by encyclicals, nor by Prot- 
estant resistance to encyclicals. Churches may contend for their 
dogmas and their formulas, but to love thy neighbor as thyse'f 
is still the great commandment. Those who live up to it will 
enjoy Christian unity whether the unity is formally recognized 
or not.” 


Tho he does not mention the encyclical by name, Bishop W. T. 
Manning, of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, says, as his 
address to the Church League for Patriotic Service is quoted in 
the New York Times, that ‘‘tho a particular utterance might seem 
unfortunate for the moment,’”’ nothing can stop the world-wide 
movement for Christian reunion. As he sees it: 


‘Christians all over the world—Catholic and Protestant—are 
drawing nearer to each other and feeling nearer to each other. 
Our own Church and the Anglican Church throughout the world 
will continue to play a great part in the movement, because in the 
providence of God the Anglican Church includes those things 
which are true and essential in Catholicism and those things 


which are true and essential in Protestantism.”’ 


A SUMMONS AGAINST MOB VIOLENCE 
Mi THAN FOUR THOUSAND PEOPLE have been 


the victims of mob violence in this country, and a 
summons to church people to penitence and prayer 
on Sunday, February 12, to free the country from such exhibi- 
tions of mob madness has been issued by the Federal Council 
of Churches through its Commission on Race Relations. The 
day of observance is known as Race Relations Sunday. 
‘‘Lynching,’’ says the summons, as it is quoted in the Federal 
Council Bulletin, ‘‘is a crime which leaves its stain upon us all.” 
And, continues the statement: 


‘** Any community that flouts the dignity of the law and courts 
of justice opens the way to the violent rule of the mob throughout 
the nation. It assaults the very ideals upon which our civiliza- 
tion is dependent. A nation’s penitence and prayer must be 
summoned both to check the lynching evil and to build up 
deeper respect for the processes of justice and new sympathetic 
understanding among all the people. In the attitude of penitence 
and the atmosphere of prayer the best things come forth. 

“The sobering fact that more than four thousand people have 
been victims of lynching in our country has filled all people of 
good-will with a sense of horror and shame. 

““That mob violence should have continued through the years, 
so that in 1926 there were as many as thirty persons lynched in the 
United States, is so flagrantly opposed to the progress of right 
and brotherhood that all who are committed to the way of Christ 
are asked to observe a day of penitence and prayer that our 
American nation may be purged of this blot upon our civilization.” 


The call urges national confession before God for ‘‘our failure 
to act on the belief that we are all ‘of one blood’ and have one 
Father,” for ‘‘the callous indifference and silence we have shown 
in the face of monstrous wrong, thereby ourselves becoming guilty 
in the sight of God and man,” and for ‘‘our false sense of racial 
superiority and all the heartless attitudes that accompany it.” 
On the other hand, the statement suggests as cause for thanks- 
giving ‘‘the new sense of the unity of the whole human family 
to which our generation is coming,” and ‘‘a deepening sensitive- 
ness of conscience with reference to all discrimination against 
any of our fellows because of race or class.”” America should 
also be thankful, it is suggested, ‘‘for all public officers who 
courageously defend the majesty of law and orderly government, 
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who faithfully protect those for whom they are responsible, and 
who do their duty even in the face of danger and death.” 

In the forty-five years ending with 1926, American mobs 
lynched 4,551 persons, about three-fourths of whom were 
negroes, and about ninety-one of whom were women, according toa 
statement of Dr. George E. Haynes, secretary of the Commission 
on Race Relations, which is also quoted in the Federal Council 
Bulletin. The statement recites further: 


“Only four States—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont—have never had a recorded lynching. 
In 1922 there were 57 victims of lynching mobs in the United 
States; in 1923 there were 33; in 1924 and 1925 there were 16 
each year; in 1926 there were 30, and in 1927 to November 15 
there were 15 victims, two of them burned at the stake. 

“Actual or attempted assault upon women, which many 
people think the sole cause of lynchings, was alleged in less than 
one-fourth of the cases and proved in the courts in none. 

‘*Every lynching that occurs is an indictment of Christianity 
before the world. American lynchings, according to the testi- 
mony of missionaries abroad, are doing much to hinder and 
diseredit mission work.” 


WHAT FUNDAMENTALISM HAS ACHIEVED 


HAT OF THE FUNDAMENTALIST MOVEMENT 
WW which excited such a doctrinal storm in 1922 and 
threatened at one stage to cause a horizontal split in 
the Protestant churches, but has since brought less grist to the 
secular and denominational presses? Has it accomplished any- 
thing, or has it lost momentum since it terrified Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of The Christian Register (Unitarian), nearly 
six years ago, and aroused a protest from Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick? The movement is still active, according to Dr. Curtis 
Lee Laws, editor of The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist), one of 
the prime leaders in the movement. It has not developed into 
such a united organization as he would like to see, but it has ac- 
complished certain things which Dr. Laws reviews for us, and it 
is still, he says, an active ferment in the Protestant denomina- 
tions. First of all, writes Dr. Laws, speaking of his own com- 
munion, it has set the whole denomination to thinking about 
doctrinal questions. ‘‘Kverywhere thoughtful people are con- 
sidering afresh the doctrines of the Virgin Birth, the vicarious 
Atonement, the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and 
the promise of His second coming. It is safe to say that in the 
last five or six years more attention has been given to these doc- 
trines than in the quarter of a century preceding. . . . Liber- 
alism no longer is having absolutely its own way.”’ 
Leaving to eternity to reveal how many have been saved to 
the faith by the Fundamentalists, Dr. Laws recites: 


“Our seminaries, our colleges and our academies have been 
forced to a higher regard for Seriptural teaching. In other words, 
they have been placed on their guard. They recognize. that 
they are accountable in the long run to the denomination. 
Boards of trustees may supervise an institution and control its 
finances, but beyond and above the trustees is the natural con- 
stituency of the institution. Tho individual teachers here and 
there continue to render themselves obnoxious to devout be- 
hevers in God’s Word, our institutions in general are doing their 
utmost to assure the people that they are exalting the Bible as 
never before. Many of them still need cleaning up, and they 
should not lose sight of the fact that the eyes of the denomination 
are fixt on them. Our Baptist people are awaking to the fact 
that in the distribution of their money, and especially in the 
training of their sons and daughters, they have a great responsibil- 
ity to God.” 


The movementis also at work in ‘‘all Christian denominations,”’ 
says Dr. Laws. In some, he tells us, it has proved more effectual 
than in hisown. The Baptists, he says, recognize that the funda- 
mentals of the faith are common to all denominations, and 


“They greatly rejoice that among the Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and others the movement which ‘restates 


and reemphasizes’ the fundamental doctrines is going forward. 
The Baptists who are standing for the faith that- was almost 
universally accepted a half-century ago rejoice in the comrade- 
ship of those of other names who are determined to dispute the 
right of liberalism to take possession of the churches. Among 
Baptists the movement must go forward largely through educa~ 
tion, while other denominations are governed by a machinery 
that can head up Fundamentalism in a more spectacular way. 
“The Watchman-Examiner is convinced that Fundamentalism, 
under some name, will exist until Christ comes again. As long 
as it exists this paper will continue its advocacy, ‘restating and 
reemphasizing’ the great fundamentals of our faith.” 


MAUDE ROYDEN’S CIGARETS 


ISS MAUDE ROYDEN’S OCCASIONAL USE of 
M the cigaret is a minor personal habit that has been 
magnified out of all proportion to its significance as 
it bears on her religion, says The Congregationalist, which, with 
several other denominational journals coming on this desk, 
is drawn to comment on the cancelation of her appointment 
to address a women’s organization in Oak Park, Illinois. As 
told in these pages January 28, Miss Royden’s lecture date 
was canceled after it was learned that she smoked occasionally. 
An editorial writer in The Congregationalist recalls that twenty 
years ago, on coming out of the pulpit of Whitefield’s Tabernacle 
in London, he was offered a cigaret by the secretary of the 
church. Sylvester Horne, the pastor of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
and many of his ministerial brethren smoked cigarets, we are 
told, without any one associating the practise with any lack of 
spiritual integrity. ‘‘It may be said, of course, that this does 
not make the matter right,’”’ says the writer, ‘‘but it ought at 
least to remind us that we should strive to see these things in 
their proper perspective.”’ He thinks, then, that 
“Tt is unfortunate that such an incident should become 
exaggerated out of all proportion, and we would suggest with 
all graciousness to some of our Methodist friends that if total 
abstinence from the use of tobacco be a necessary qualification 
for addressing any group within that denomination, the time to 
inquire about the matter is before an invitation is given. More- 
over, if, as does not seem probable, the movement to interpret 
Christianity in terms of total abstinence from tobacco should 


become wide-spread, we can imagine a fairly large number of 
people who do not smoke, and who do not want to develop the 


use of tobacco as a habit, using it occasionally with a definite 


purpose of protesting against such a debasing of Christianity 
from its highest aspect of liberty and its positive association 
with righteousness and truth.” 


Another to come to Miss Royden’s defense is The Christian 
Leader (Universalist), which recites: 


“We heard a discussion of this whole matter the other night 
by a group of church folk in which two fine young mothers, both 
college graduates, declared they were ashamed to have been 
brought up in a church that would take such an attitude. We 
fear many others will share their view. 

“The Church can always afford to face opposition, however 
powerful, for a principle, but it can not afford to be made to 
appear ridiculous for a prejudice, or to exclude on trivial grounds 
noble and devout Christians. 

‘““We feel sure that the reported attitude of these groups 
of exclusionists does not represent the great church to which 
they belong, and that it will presently speak for itself in other 
and nobler ways.”’ 


“But a contrary view is taken by The Watchman-Examiner, 
which feels sorry for Miss Royden. ‘‘ We do not know the habits 
of England,” says this leading Baptist journal, ‘“‘but over here 
religious leaders among our women not only do not smoke but 
abhor the cigaret habit. By the example she is setting she is 
doing more harm than ali the good that she can do by her ad- 
dresses. When she learned the sentiment that exists this side 
of the ocean, she ought to have given up her cigarets instead of 
becoming an apologist for the cigaret habit among women.” 
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A Partial List of Chev- 
rolet Quality Features 


Improved fully en- 
closed valve-in- 
head motor. 

3-Point motor sus- 
pension. 

Stronger frame 4” 
longer; wheelbase 
107” 

Larger, deeper Har- 
rison honey-comb 
radiator. 

Thermostat control 
cooling system. 

S piritesat water 


Nex ew alloy “invar 
strut” pistons. 

Newinstrument 
panel indirectly 
lighted. 

New ball bearing 
worm and = gear 
steering. 

Semi-elliptic shock 
absorber springs 
84% of wheelbase. 

New wind-tunncl 
type fan shroud. 

Safety gasoline tank 
at rear. 

Larger balloon tires 
50 xX /4.501". 


New streamline bod. 


ies by Fisher. 


OO VAL, 1x 


ST IORENY SAAT ANN, 


New genuine Duco 
colors. 

Theft-proof steering 
and ignition lock. 

AC oil filter. 

AC air cleaner. 

Single-plate dry disc 
clutch. 

Oil pump for efficient 
lubrication. 

New crankcase 
breathing system. 

New éwo-port ex- 
haust. 

Heavy one-piece full- 
crowned fenders. 
Alemite pressure 

lubrication. 
vases tank fuel 
supply. 
Improved Delco- 
Remy | distributor 
ignition. 


Wheel 
Brakes 
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Beauty-New Comfort 
New Performance ! 


an amazing revelation 
in a low-priced car 


In creating this great new car, Chevrolet has eclipsed all 
previous achievements in the development of truly luxurious 
transportation at low cost! 

Built on a 107-inch wheelbase—4 inches longer than before 
...offering marvelous new bodies whose distinction reveals 
the world-famous mastery of Fisher craftsmen... and pro- 
viding the safety of four-wheel brakes, a new measure of 
comfort, and thrilling new power, speed and smoothness— 
the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is everywhere acclaimed as 
an amazing revelation in a low-priced automobile! 


Go see this sensational new car! Note how the hood-lines 
stream back from the higher radiator and blend gracefully 
into the body contours. Note the deep lustrous tone of the 
new color finishes in genuine Duco. Check the chassis— 
and discover every feature of advanced engineering design 
and the completeness of detail demanded in the finest 
motor cars. Then go fora ride! 

Do that, and like tens of thousands of others, you will be 
amazed to learn that such a car can sell at such low prices! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Amazing New Low Prices! 


: $ 
The Touring - - 31? DU haere er ee OOD 
The Roadster - - st? 5 PRS EDN Iee $7 15 
§ andau- - - = 
The Coach ; 585 Utility Truck = $495 
TO CouDe ae: 59 5 (Chassis only) 


Light Delivery - $ 
The 4-Door Sedan 675 (Chassis only) d7D 


All prices f.o.b. Flint, Michigan 
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Gao? RoR aN 


POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


OME twenty-nine sonnets out of a 

longer series written by the late Califor- 
nia poet to Mary Craig Kimborough, later 
Mrs. Upton Sinclair, are printed in the 
January Bookman. The entire series is 
promised for early book publication. 
These were written in 1911 and the author’s 
sanction was: ‘‘Some day when doing so 
can hurt neither yourself nor another, you 
may give them to the world.” Here are 
three: 

SONNETS TO CRAIG 


By GEORGE STERLING 
At THE GRAND CANYON 


Thou settest splendors in my sight, O Lord! 
It seems as though a deep-hued sunset falls 
Forever on these Cyclopean walls, 

These battlements where Titan hosts have warred, 

And hewn the world with devastating sword, 
And shook with trumpets the eternal halls 
Where Seraphim lay hid by bloody palls 

And only Hell and Silence were adored. 


Lo! the abyss wherein the wings of Death 
Might beat unchallenged, and his fatal breath 
Fume up in pestilence. Beneath the sky 

Is no such testimony unto grief. 
Here Terror walks with Beauty ere she die. 
Oh! hasten to me, Love, for life is brief! 


LovE THE TRANSMUTER 


I, who was lonely Beauty’s loner priest, 
(If solitude of heart so testify) 
Stand loneliest now, with all that heart a sigh. 
The music of the world has never ceased; 
Still bloom the dawn’s wide lilies on the east, 
And still the faces of the gods go by, 
But down at evening from the quiet sky, 
When spirits muse, dream-held and dream- 
released. 


What sun has made Time’s mystery a light, 
Simple and splendid as the litten Dew 
By day-warm grasses gathered from the night? 
What golden spell is on familiar things, 
That all seem marvellously strange and new,— 
That sunset now seems thronged with 
heavenly wings? 


THE Font or BEaury 


Because of thee the star-crossed dome of night 

Adds love and rapture to infinity; 

Wherefore should sunsets burn, except that we 
Drain to our souls the splendors of their flight? 
With thee shall I tread Andes of delight 

Beneath my feet as mole-hills, till I see 

That God Himself is sure because of thee, 
And thou and I dear children in His sight. 


Thy hands have strewn the roses of the dawn; 
Thy face repays for every flower that dies; 
Thy whisper is the song Astarte sings! 
Thy grace hath caught its silence from the faun; 
Thy heart hath stolen starlight from the skies; 
Thy spirit is the wind of Beauty’s wings! 


Mr. Mrppieron’s volume, ‘Upper 
Night” (Henry Holt & Co.), contains 
much delicate verse. This one is an aid 
to reflection: 


THE HAUNTED 


By ScupprrR MippiEtron 


We are the strong who killed love with a word, 
And buried it to make a holiday. 

It does not hang above us now on wings, 

Now it is heedless of our speech and skill. 


Yet we have gained no freedom by that death. 
We are hemmed in by monuments. We fight 
The mute insistence of familiar things, 

And all doors open on its resting-place. 


Here in this room a little clock is ticking .. . 
We dare not look each other in the face. 


Public Opinion (London) gives us a 
taste of an English ‘‘Spoon River An- 
thology” called ‘‘Premature Epitaphs— 
Mostly written in Malice,” by Kensal 
Green (Cecil Palmer). This one is on 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


By Krnsau GREEN 


Place on his hand the jewel, on his brow the 
diadem, 
Who in an age of miracles dared to believe in them. 
Chesterton companion 
His companions mourn. 
Chesterton crusader 
Leaves a cause forlorn. 
Chesterton the critic . 
Pays no further heed. 
Chesterton the poet 
Lives while men shall read. 
Chesterton the dreamer 
Is by sleep beguiled; 
And there enters Heaven 
Chesterton—the child. 


A NOVELIST’S poetry is always of interest, 
usually there is little of it, and this that 
Scribner’s gives us is an infrequent depar- 
ture from her activities in prose: 


GARDEN VALEDICTORY 


By Epirh WHARTON 


I will not say that you are dead, but only 
Scattered like seed upon the autumn breeze, 
Renewing life where all seemed locked and 
lonely. 
Stored in shut buds and inarticulate trees. 


So that this earth, this meaningless earth, may yet 
Regain some sense for me, because a word 
You spoke in passing trembles in the jet 
Of the frail fountain in my garden-close, 
Because you stopped one day before this rose, 

Or I can hear you in the migrant bird 
Throating goodby along the lime-tree aisle, 
And feel your hand in mine, and breathe awhile. 


The Outlook (London) gives us some- 
thing on a much neglected theme: 


NOSTER PUER 
By R. GRAHAM 


Young boy, strong boy, all the world is waiting for 


you: 

Chances flying, voices crying, ‘‘Come quick 
here!”’ 

Young boy, blithe boy, all the ships are tugging 
anchor; 

Timbers creaking, whistles shrieking, ‘‘Seaward 
steer!’’ 

Eyes true, lips firm, chin like rock and neck like 
Orla 

Hopes are winging, doors are swinging; push one 
wide. 

Young boy, bold boy, see your horse is fretting, 
straining; 

Mount, ‘tis morning; slumber scorning, onward 
ride. 


Young boy, fine boy, pluck no flowers that scent 
your pathway: 

Peaks are shining; through entwining weeds, climb 
on. 

Young boy, brave boy, self’s the steed and self 
the rider: 

Honour craving, pleasures ‘waiving, heights are 
won. 

Young boy, kind boy, when the star of Hesper 
glimmers, 

Let your roaming thoughts fly homing to our place. 

Cliffs pale, mists veil; island harbors all are hidden; 

But from flowing darkness, growing, comes your 
face. 


How we are ‘‘one with Nineveh and 
Troy” is fully demonstrated here 
The New Statesman (London), yet the lesson 
we are loath to learn: 


THE ELMS OF PROTESILAUS 
By F. L. Lucas 


They laid Protesilaus to his sleep 
Beside the Hellespont: there long ago 
Out of his dust where now the peasants reap, 
Twin elm-trees used to grow, 


Set by the nymphs, and taller in their pride 
Than all the trees of Hellas. Day by day. 
Their boughs climb’d upward till their tops espied 
The fields where once Troy lay— 
And straightway withered. Spring by spring they 
grew 
And died, and grew, and died: so bitter yet 
The dead man’s anguish—as if the dumb wood 
knew, 
Knew, and could not forget, 


How the earth beneath its roots, long years before, 
Had lived and laughed and loved and died in 
vain, 
First of the thousands whom ten years of war 
Strewed on the Trojan plain. 


Thus the old tale. Now earth forgets the youth, 
Laodameia loved and Hector slew: 

But still the dream is shadow of a truth, 
If aught be true. 


For still man's soul soars high above the world, 
Straining towards heaven over land and sea, 
Forgetting how its hidden roots lie curled 
Deep in mortality, 


Till suddenly it sees the unrevealed 
Beyond the laughter and the light of May, 
Sees that earth’s sun but lights a battlefield: 
And the green leaf dies away. 


Unquestioning the ploughman turns the sod, 
Wide wave his harvests, his sons multiply; 
The craftsman toils and questions not the nod 

Of eyeless destiny. 


But who sees furthest, sees too far at last 
Into the vanity of vanities; 

Barren his seed, long ere his day be past, 
His green grows sere and dies. 


Yet still man’s race climbs on above the world, 
Straining towards heaven over land and sea, 
Forgetting how its hidden roots lie curled 
Deep in mortality. 


Tue Homeric line is seldom attempted 
these days, but it seems particularly fitted 
for the theme here employed in The 
Commonweal (New York): 


WINTER ON THE PRAIRIE 


By Puyiiis McGiniey 


The beast is unloosed! Through the seasons of 
patient, dispassionate waiting 

He has known the slack of the thongs; on his 
chains he has seen the rust. 

The strength of the bonds that bind him, he has 
felt their ebb and abating, 


As he lay on his lean white belly, asleep in the 


autumn dust. 


Asleep and adream in the dust; till the last link 


breaks at his straining, 


And sudden and swift as a spear in welter of war- | 


fare hurled, 

He leaps! He is free! He has killed! 
age forever disdaining, 

The great white beast lies panting on the naked 
breast of the world. 


And bond- 


in 
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With Beauty to Match 


heir Super-Six ‘Performance 


To the hundreds of thousands whose tribute has forcefully as to say that their detail, finish and 
been to Super-Six performance, must nowbe added _ beauty match their Supet-Six performance. 


hundreds of thousands who prize beauty equally 1, the enthusiastic thousands who are buying them 
with performance, quality and value. you will find the truly discriminating—those to 


We can say these are the greatest cats ever pro- whom beautyis a necessity—performance a critical 
duced under Hudson-Essex auspices, in no wise so demand—and value a clear understanding. 


Maz Aw AND IN” ELOY VeeOrD-BeE 8S 
All reflect Tomorrow's Vogue 


PERSONAL 


» GLIMPSES 


THOMAS HARDY: LAST OF THE VICTORIANS 


66 OM WAS A BRIGHT LAD, but he would have done 

better to stick to his architecture,’’ his cousin Teresa 

told a London reporter after the death, on January 11, 
of Thomas Hardy, last of the great Victorian novelists. The 
author of ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’ had died, full of honors, 
at the ripe age of eighty-seven, 
but to his cousin and child- 
hood playmate, herself eighty- 
three years old, Tom was still 
a lad and his literary fame so 
much moonshine. 

In her cottage in the little 
Dorset village, where both had 
been born so many years ago, 
Miss Teresa Hardy went on to 
tell with twinkling eyes how 
she used to love to ‘“‘do every- 
thing’? for Tom in their girl- 
and-boy days. Then, when he 
was sixteen, she said, he went 
off to London to be an archi- 
tect; there she could no longer 
help him, and the sad result 
was that when he came back 
he was writing books! Miss 
Hardy warned him then and 
there, she recalls, that he 
cught to be doing something 
worth while; but Tom was 
wilful and went right on mak- 
ing novels. The old lady has 
only half forgiven him to this 
day, the London interviewer 
thinks, for she went on to say: 


Keystone View Company photograph 


‘‘Mind you, Tom didn’t do 
fair. He put bits of us into his 
books. How he did it, I don’t 
know. He put bits of me into 
a book and ealled it ‘Tess.’ He 
knew how I loved my parents 
and he made ‘Tess’ do the same. Then he thought of the vil- 
lage choir and church and put us into ‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’ but he made me a schoolmistress playing the organ. 
He put them all in. He was full of tricks, was Tom. 

‘“When he came here for a cup of tea, I used to say to him, 
‘Why didn’t you stick to your building and architecture, Tom?’ 
But he was obstinate about it. Ah! He would have been a good 
architect, but he did a good lot for Dorset, anyhow.” 


Britain has buried Hardy’s ashes—all but his heart—in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, an honor reserved only 
for the empire’s greatest men. Statesmen, representatives of the 
royal family, and such leaders of English letters as Kipling, 
Barrie, Shaw, and Galsworthy were there to pay him homage, 
we are told. And at the same hour his humble village neighbors 
and farmer friends were honoring him in simple rites at Stinsford, 
in Dorsetshire, where his heart was laid in the grave of his first 
wife in ‘‘Mellstock”’ churchyard. But his cousin Teresa was 
not present. ‘‘I was so upset by the idea of Tom’s heart being 
separated from his body,” she said, ‘‘that I think I would have 
fainted if I had gone to the service.”’ 

The burial in Stinsford churchyard drew from a special cor- 
respondent of the New York Times this striking description: 


Haggard Egdon, attended by its traditional companions, the 
storm, its lover, and the wind, its friend, received to-day in its 


THE CREATOR OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES” 


Thomas Hardy, whose body has been laid in Westminster Abbey, 
while his heart finds rest in his native Dorsetshire. 


bosom the heart of Thomas Hardy. And it was as the master 
would have wished. For Egdon Heath is the central setting 
of all his tragedies and comedies, begetter and symbol of his 
philosophy of despair, and the home that he loved. 

Here of old Druids chanted their mystic numbers, here King 
Lear roamed, the Romans introduced their law, and a host of 
other changing races sought 
unsuccessfully to bring its 
waste land under cultivation. 

To get the tone and atmos- 
phere of to-day’s ceremonial 
you must turn again to the 
ageless prose introducing ‘‘ The 
Return of the Native.’”’ Round 
that dead heart ‘‘once preg- 
nant with celestial fire” gath- 
ered to-day the common folk 
of Wessex, in whom Hardy 
found all the supreme motives 
of great literature. Here were 
plowmen with loam on their 
boots, woodmen, furze cutters, 
villagers, dairymen, shepherds, 
housewives, and milkmaids, 
collected in Mellstoeck Church 
of ‘‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” and at Casterbridge 
(Dorchester) lesser dynasts 
were honoring the poet-novel- 
ist. Far away in turbulent 
London greater dynasts were 
doing him—and themselves— 
honor at a stately urn burial in 
Westminster Abbey. 

But here, ‘‘far from the 
madding crowd’s _ ignoble 
strife,’ lay the heart of Thomas 
Hardy. Mellstock wished, as 
Hardy would have wished, no 
imported dignitaries. The 
little choir, immortalized in 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,”’ 
clustered about a harmonium 
and sang ancient hymns. It 
consisted to-day of Reginald 
Wallis, dairyman; Harry 
Childs, gardener; Ralph Wil- 
mot, clerk, and seven women 
sopranos; Phyllis Taylor played the harmonium. In the congre- 
gation sat Henry Hardy, the novelist’s seventy-year-old brother. 

An imaginative person in the misty half-light of Egdon would 
have observed a still more interesting company—a company of 
wraiths created by Hardy’s supreme genius for fiction. 

You might have seen the melancholy Hussar of the German 
Legion. You might have seen Clem Yeobright and Mother 
Wildeve, Diggory Venn Charley, and that queen of the night, 
Kustacia Vye. You might have seen the tortured face of Jude 
the Obscure beside that of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. And there 
also were Gabriel Oaks, Sergeant Troy, Bathsheba Everdene, and 
the gayer creatures of ‘‘The Hand of Ethelberta” and ‘‘Two on 
a Tower.” 

You might also have imagined the presence of characters of 
another novelist of Wessex—Lorna Doone and John Ridd, come 
from over Dunkery Beacon way to mourn with their countrymen. 

They placed the little bronze casket containing the heart of 
Hardy in the opened grave of his first wife, and among the graves 
of friends and kinsmen.. The mournful stillness was broken only 
by the “shriveled and intermittent recitative” of ‘‘a million 
mis heatherbells and the soughing of the winds in the yew 
above.” 


The burial of Hardy’s ashes and heart in two different parts of 
England, we are reminded, is strangely typical of his own 
early days, when he found himself torn two ways by different 
forms of art. His admirers are now recalling the episode that 

(Continued on page 41) 


(Continued from page 36) 

decided the struggle definitely in favor of literature. Fifty-six 
years ago Frederick Greenwood, editor of Cornhill M. agazine, 
was looking over an English railway bookstall in quest of 
something to read on a tedious journey, when he saw a vol- 
ume entitled ‘“‘Under the Greenwood Tree.” Attracted by 
his own name in the title, he bought it—a paper-covered, two- 
shilling “‘yellow-back’”—and in that moment the fame of 
Thomas Hardy was assured. For Greenwood, struggling through 
the dull first chapter and then ‘‘jumping over a commonplace 
style,” as he afterward exprest it, ‘suddenly found himself on 
| enchanted ground.’”’ He had discovered the delightful humor and 
rustic character portraits of the Mellstock choir. Before he had 
finished the book, we are told, he had determined to seek the 
young author and get him to write a serial for The Cornhill, 
which was just then paying Charles Reade $20,000 for a novel. 
The result was ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” Hardy’s 
masterful novel of rustic life in Southern England, which gained 
‘him his first popularity. Referring to this episode, the New 
York Herald Tribune says: . 


The author who was thus ‘‘discovered,’’ and who rose to be 
‘reckoned the greatest survivor of the splendid Victorian Age of 
novelists, was born on June 2, 1840, in the little village of Upper 
Bockhampton, near Dorchester, in the very heart of that Wessex 
which he was destined to make immortal through his works 

He did not go to a university, or even to one of the great publice 
schools, but received his education at home and at the local 
schools, and then, at the age of seventeen, was articled as pupil 
‘to an ecclesiastical architect at Dorchester. Meantime he pur- 
sued literary studies, in the classics, and also devoted himself 
much to theological research, being moved to the latter by his 
discussions of religious topics with several young friends who 
were preparing for the Non-conformist ministry. In these dis- 
cussions he was an earnest champion of the principles of the 
Established Church. 

At the close of his articled apprenticeship, Hardy went to 
London to practise his profession. There he allied himself with 
the modern school of Gothic artists, continued his studies in 
design under Sir Arthur Blomfield, A. R. A., and pursued courses 
in modern languages at King’s College. His first published 
writing of any importance was an essay on “Colored Brick and 
Terra-Cotta Architecture,” for which he received the prize and 
medal of the Institute of British Architects in 1863. 

For the next nine or ten years, we are told, Hardy practised 
architecture and literature together, unable to decide which 
should be his final choice. Much of his writing at that time 
was in verse, but he did not publish this until many years later. 
Until he learned to shape a fiction plot as symmetrically as a 
church, success eluded him. When he was twenty-seven, the 
biographers tell us, he wrote a long novel called “‘The Poor Man 
and the Lady,’’ but when he sent it to Dickens’s publishers, 
Chapman & Hall, George Meredith, then a reader for the firm, 
sent the manuscript back to him with the advice that he had 
better write another novel with ‘‘more plot.’’ That advice, 
we read, produced ‘‘Desperate Remedies,” a book criticized as 
having “too much plot.’”’ Suecess did not come to the young 
‘author until he published ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree” in 1872, 
‘and followed it up with ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes”’ the next year, and 
“Par from the Madding Crowd” in 1874, when at last he won 
the public on both sides of the ocean. 

Other novels followed in steady succession, including ‘‘The 
Return of the Native,’’ with Egdon Heath as its tragic back- 
ground; ‘“‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,” a novel of his Dorchester 
neighbors; ‘‘The Woodlanders,”’ in which the forest itself is 
a leading character; and the two sex novels with which he closed 

his career as a fiction writer, ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’ and 
“Judge the Obscure.” ‘‘Jude,” it will be remembered, appeared 
in 1895, and so many hard things were said about it that Hardy 
renounced fiction altogether. He then returned to his first love, 
poetry, and the outstanding work of his final period was the long 
epic drama, ‘‘ The Dynasts.” 

Of his private life, The Herald Tribune recalls that— 


Mr. Hardy was married twice. His first wife, whom he wed 
in 1874, was Miss Emma Gifford, daughter of J. Attersoll Gifford, 
a solicitor of Devonshire, whom he met while he was superintend- 
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ing the repairs of a Devonshire church. It was she who, early 
in their acquaintance, in 1870 or 1871, prevailed upon him to 
undertake literary work, and ultimately to devote himself ex- 
clusively to it, abandoning architecture. 

It was she also who made a clean copy for the publishers of 
his ‘‘ Desperate Remedies.” To the end of her life she was of 
the greatest assistance to him in his literary career, and she pre- 
sided over and adorned his home with exquisite grace. He ac- 
knowledged his great debt to her on many occasions, and some 
years ago when he gave the manuscripts of ‘‘Tess”’ and ‘‘The 
Dynasts”’ to the British Museum, and those of other works to 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Bodleian Library, Birmingham, 
Aberdeen, and Manchester, he retained for himself the one 
which he esteemed the most precious of all, that which his wife 
had made of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies.” He also retained ‘‘Under 
the Greenwood Tree,”’ because it had brought him to Frederick 
Greenwood’s notice, and thus opened wide to him that door of 
opportunity through which he so triumphantly passed. 

The first home of the Hardys was at Riverside, Sturminster, 
Newton—the Stoureastle of his novels. Thence they removed 
to Wimborne, the Warborne of ‘‘Two on a Tower,” and, finally, 
in 1885, they settled at Dorchester, in Max Gate, a house de- 
signed and built by Hardy himself. There they led the life of 
quiet country folk, going up to London for a few months each 
year. There, too, Hardy for many years served as a justice 
of the peace. Mrs. Hardy died in November, 1912, and in 
February, 1914, the author took for his second wife Miss Florence 
Emily Dugdale, daughter of Edward Dugdale, headmaster of 
a church school at Enfield. She had been a lifelong friend of his 
first wife, and for eleven years had been his secretary. She also 
had written several successful books for children. 


Physically there was little about Thomas Hardy to indicate 
the gigantic intellectual stature of the man, remarks an Associ- 
ated Press correspondent, who recalls that when Hardy was 
pointed out to H. G. Wells, the latter exclaimed: ‘‘What? Not 
that little gray man!’? The same Dorchester correspondent 
tells us that the novelist’s workroom was planned for complete 
seclusion and had a secret passageway by which he could escape 
from unwelcome visitors. 

Many papers note the remarkable change of public sentiment 
that has come about since the days when ‘‘Tess”’ and ‘‘Jude”’ 
were considered indecent. In England the change is indicated 
by the admission of Hardy’s ashes to Westminster Abbey, an 
honor refused to George Meredith. In America it is seen in the 
almost universal praise allotted him by editors. One of the most 
striking comments of this kind comes from the Boston Globe’s 
“Uncle Dudley,” who says: 


To the ears of those who have lived with Hardy’s novels, for 
half a lifetime, their titles ring like bell-strokes. They do not 
seem like stories. They are more like part of one’s own ex- 
perience: ‘‘Tess’”’ and ‘‘Jude,” especially. ‘‘Tess” is the wo- 
man’s side of the sex question, ‘‘Jude”’ is the man’s. Here, for 
once in fiction, this question is responsibly discust. Hardy’s 
findings need not be considered final. Yet few, since the ap- 
pearance of ‘‘Tess,’’ have cared to defend the double standard of 
morals, one for men, another for women; and youngymen have 
testified that their lives have been permanently influenced by 
these two books. One rereads ‘‘Tess”’ for its lyric beauty of 
landscape and its dramatic power. ‘‘Jude,’’ on rereading, yields 
secret after secret which one is likely to missin the first onrush of 
the story. It was bitterly attacked in England. A bishop publicly 
burned the volume. This want of intellectual courage in the read- 
ing public so revolted Hardy that he renounced fiction and turned 
to poetry. ‘‘The Dynasts,’”’ his poetic drama, has thus far been 
a book for the few, tho by them acclaimed a masterwork. 

It is customary to speak of Hardy as a pessimist. ‘“‘Fatalist”’ 
is perhaps nearer what is meant. Strictly, however, he is neither. 
He is a scientific determinist. That is, he observes the processes 
of nature and of human nature, and reports candidly his not very 
sanguine findings. While it may be possible to explode this 
gloomy view, still, for such as have the courage, it is salutary to 
contemplate. 

Hardy is in revolt against sleazy optimism. He has said that 
he thinks it unfair not to let young people know how the dice 
are loaded. Has he perhaps overdone it? One comes away from 
his novels grateful for their candor, but feeling that life has 
a better batting average than he gives it. Still, in a period when 
Thackeray was lamenting that the public would not allow a 
writer to show men and women as they are, and was himself 
obediently if reluctantly falsifying his pages, Hardy, like 
Meredith, was refusing to falsify his, and, like Meredith, pay- 
ing the penalty—Meredith’s being neglect; Hardy’s, abuse. 


——— 
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SANDINO, OF NICARAGUA: BANDIT OR PATRIOT? 


ITH STRUMMING OF GUITARS, clinking of 

wine-cups, and bandying of jest and song, Augusto 

Calderon Sandino was being entertained by his 
compatriot, Gen. José Maria Moncada, a pro-American political 
leader, who was anxious to win over the ardent young country- 
man to his own banner. Moncada’s 
idea was, according to Salomon de la 
Selva, who tells the story in The 
Nation, that it was foolish to struggle 
against the inevitable, and that ‘‘ Nic- 
aragua Liberals should offer the al- 
mighty Americans more than the 
Conservatives had ever offered.” 
Hence he ‘‘ preached submission to the 
United States.”” Sandino had been 
stript of his farm, as a consequence of 
the American financial control, relates 
Mr. de la Selva, and had gone to work 
in the mines of northern Nicaragua. 
“Known already as an earnest, capa- 
ble, and attractive young man, with 
wide influence among the people, he 
seemed to Moncada a good catch and 
an easy one,’’ we are told. The Gen- 
eral ‘‘approached Sandino with guile. 
The story of his attempt to win him 
as a lieutenant reads like a trouba- 
dour’s tale. Moncada on a certain 
evening arranged a party for Sandino. 
Cususa, a native liquor of fine quality, 
flowed freely.”” And then we are 
told about the guitars, and the songs 
and stories, leading up to the ‘‘op- 
portune hour” at which an old wo- 
man brought in a pretty native girl, 
hardly more than a child, whom Mon- 
cada, with a flowery speech, proceeded 
to present to his guest, in something 
of the pagan spirit of the declining 
days of the Roman Empire. In prof- 
fering the maiden to Sandino, the host 
implied explicitly that Sandino was 
to represent ‘‘my policies’? in that 
part of the country. We are told that 
“the girl, a frightened child of thir- 
teen, was in tears,’’ and that Sandino 
jumped up, exclaiming: 

“This girl is the embodiment of 
Nicaragua. She shall not be yours, 
or any man’s, to violate or give away.” 

And with that, the narrative con- 
tinues, ‘‘he put the girl on his horse 
and rode off into the darkness. Toward dawn he arrived at 
a convent of the Sisters of Mercy. The girl has since become 
Sister Maria Augusta,” and “‘from that day Augusto Calderon 
Sandino was a man at whose name the politicians quaked,”’ 
while his phrase identifying the rescued maiden with Nicaragua 
“became a slogan.” 


P. & A. photograph 


That story crystallizes one side of the legendary repute of 
General Sandino, whose reported death from a bomb (during an 
airplane raid by our marines) lacks confirmation, at this writing, 
and appears to be doubted by the American military authorities 
in Managua. Dead or alive, however, Sandino presents a pic- 
turesque figure and a two-sided reputation. While his followers 
and admirers link his name with those of Bolivar and Washing- 
ton, reports from American sources have described him as 
a “‘bandit,’’ as being ‘‘very cruel,’’ as ‘“‘a small-time Cesar,” 
and so forth. Also he is alleged to use an official seal depicting 


IN ARMS AGAINST UNCLE SAM 


Resenting the presence of “invaders” in Nicaragua, 
General Sandino (above) has shown military skill 
and inflicted heavy casualties on our marines. 


a Nicaraguan soldier in the act of decapitating an American 
marine, or scalping him, or something. According to an 
editorial in the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, ‘‘he seems to be a 
combination of Trotzky, Sitting Bull, and Aguinaldo.” The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer says of him: 


General Sandino and his army 
occupy a small portion of Nueva 
Segovia, which is one of the twelve 
States of Nicaragua. It is large in 
area, but it is altogether a mountain 
wilderness and contains less than 7 
per cent. of the total population of the 
republic. The territory occupied by 
Sandino comprises only a small part 
of the State of Nueva Segovia, and 
it is a liberal estimate that only 3 or4 
per cent. of the total Nicaraguan — 
population inhabit the inaccessible 
mountain jungles where Sandino has 
set up his burlesque ‘‘republie.”’ 

Now it would appear to the impar-_ 
tial observer that a fair and honest 
election can be held in Nicaragua with- s 
out much attention to Sandino. It is” 
also adequately obvious that there is_ 
no American property to be protected 
in the almost impenetrable wilderness 
of Nueva Segovia. To throw a line 
of defense around the infested area 
would be a safe and fairly easy under- 
taking. 

Sandino is called a bandit. Much is 
made of the fact that Sacasa, head of 
the Liberal party, yielded to the 
Stimson ultimatum and went into 
exile. Now, from Guatemala City, 
Sacasa does indeed deplore the reck-— 
less resistance of Sandino against 
hopeless odds, but he vehemently de- 
nies that his former lieutenant is 
a bandit, and gives him credit for mo- 
tives of highest patriotism. Indeed, the 
regulations which Sandino has estab- 
lished for his tiny wilderness ‘‘re-— 
public” mark him as a fanatic, but a- 
man of vast earnestness and sincerity. 

Why, then, all this fury for the 
annihilation of Sandino? It does not 
at all harmonize with the declared aims | 
of the Administration. It is undoubt-— 
edly necessary to confine Sandino to— 
his fastnesses and prevent him from 
interfering with the promised consti-— 
tutional election. But the dispatch 
of a considerable American Army and 
the sacrifice of American lives in a 
wild goose chase through a corner of 
Nueva Segovia seem to be without 
rime or reason. | 

We once went into Mexico to catch 
Villa ‘‘dead or alive’ and we had 
abundant reason for blazing anger 
against the outlaw who had actually invaded the United 
States. But we did not catch Villa. We have no such eause 
for anger against Sandino, and the pursuit of him in remote 
Nicaragua is infinitely more difficult than the ignominious Villa 
expedition. While the American Government may have made 
a mistake in going into Nicaragua, it is now conceded that our 
troops can not withdraw until the election is held. Butit would 
be the part of wisdom and discretion to pen Sandino up in the 
mountains and forget all about the boastful business of extermi- 
nating him. 


It was Major-General Lejeune, commandant of the Marine 
Corps, who described Sandino as a ‘‘small-time Cesar,” adding 
that he ‘‘would rather be a big frog in a little puddle, up in North- 
west Nicaragua, than a respected but otherwise unimportant 
citizen in Managua.’’ The Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington in which this phrase is quoted runs on: 


General Lejeune said Sandino was a “brave man, but has 
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Who Look 


You men who think of automobiles in terms of 
piston displacement... of alloy steel... power 
curves... precision construction... and engi- 
neering design. Forget, for a moment, the 
beauty of the Fisher-built bodies on the All- 
American Six—and look beneath the hood. A 
marvelous sight will greet your eyes. 


* * a 


You’ll see a big rugged brute of an engine with 
its G-M-R cylinder head ... clean, simple, 
obviously powerful and staunch. You’ll see 
vivid examples of advanced engineering ...a 
fuel pump instead of the vacuum system ... 
crankcase ventilation... thermostatic control 
..-aircleaner... oil filter... manifold design 
that helps to provide such easy winter starting 
..- additional features by the score. 


* * * 
And from this inspection you’l!] guess the truth 


about the rest of the car. That the principles 
of All-American design provide such units as a 
big, self-adjusting, self-ventilating clutch... 
a smooth-shifting transmission ... a deep, 
strong, exceptionally rigid frame. That its per- 
formance is velvet-smooth and silent .. . and 
thrilling with its snap and speed. 
* * * 


If you have a mechanical turn of mind you'll 
admire the Oakland All-American Six for the 
engineering genius it reflects. If you’re inter- 
ested only in results, you’ll be delighted when 
you take the wheel yourself . . . and drive! 


Special Sport Equipment 


Available on all body types: six wire wheels with 
tires . . . special front fenders with tire wells 
. .. two special tire locks and locking rings... 
collapsible trunk rack . . . $100 extra on open 
cars ... $110 on closed cars. . . six disc wheels 
with same equipment, $75 on open cars... 
$85 on closed models. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 
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Beneath the Hood 
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International Newsreel photograph 


WOUNDED INSURGENT SOLDIERS ON THE MOVE 


These followers of Sandino are said to have been photographed after 
one of the earlier raids by bombing planes of the U. S. Marines. 


a shady record, having served at one time with Pancho Villa in 
Mexico. [This is denied by Sandino’s supporters. ] 

After a wild life in Mexico, the General said, Sandino returned 
to Nicaragua and worked in the mines until he joined the Liberal 
Army. He has a brother on the west coast of Nicaragua who is 
a respected citizen and a member of an American business firm, 
General Lejeune declared. 

Sandino described himself in a proclamation, a copy of which 
has been sent to Marine Corps headquarters, as ‘‘ Augusto 
Cesar Sandino; an Indian, bloodthirsty and cruel, and anxious 
to kill some Americans.” 

Sandino is about twenty-eight years old and has been convicted 
of a violent crime in Masaya, Marine Corps intelligence records 
say. He escaped into Mexico after his conviction and joined 
Villa and was a member of Villa’s raiding party at Columbus, 
New Mexico. 

Marine Corps reports say that 
he carries many flags, all with a 
black and red background with 
skull and erossbones worked into 
the red and black. He has 
trumpeters who worry marine 
patrols by sounding regular army 
calls close to encampments, often 
causing the entire detachment to 
fall in ready for action by sound- 
ing ‘To arms”’ almost under the 
marine tents. 

The young bandit has earned 
the wholesome respect of the men 
who are trying to capture him, 
marine officers say. He has un- 
usual power over the illiterate 
Nicaraguans, and habitually 
makes long speeches to them. 
His proclamations are full of 
military terms and have a strong 
appeal to the Indians and _ne- 
groes among the population of 
Northwest Nicaragua. 

According to Marine Corps 
intelligence officers, Sandino has 
1,0C0 rifles and 80,000 rounds of 
ammunition for his force. He yA he coe 
has three machine-guns and two 
riot guns of .45 caliber. He has 
a quantity of ammunition for the 
machine-guns and riot guns, 


and there have been indications that he has several pieces of 
artillery. 

The recent battles with Sandino reveal that his men have had 
unusual training from some source, and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of marine methods, intelligence officers say. There has 
been almost a 35 per cent. casualty list in the recent brushes, 
marine officers point out, which is about the same as that suffered 
by the marines in the most bitter battles of the World War. 


Sandino was once employed as a clerk in the American-owned 
San Albino gold-mine, which he later captured and destroyed, 
according to an A.P. dispatch from Managua, Nicaragua, which 
gives these further details: 


Charles Butters, owner of the mine, says he was a fairly good 
clerk and of forceful character. 

Sandino worked for Mr. Butters about eight months, departing 
to join the Liberal revolution against the Conservative Govern- 
ment. He declined to lay down his arms last July under the 
agreement negotiated by Henry L. Stimson, personal representa- 
tive of President Coolidge. He withdrew to the mountains, 
picking up men along the way, and organized a sort of republic 
which at first he called ‘‘the mountain people.”’ He called him- 
self ‘‘the wild beast of the mountain.” 

The rebel leader became a picturesque figure, always riding 
a white mule and using a highly decorated saddle. He started 
the coinage of gold and lead currency, the coins bearing designs 
of Indians and of himself. He captured the San Albino mine, 
worked it for a while, paying the laborers with his own coins, and 
eventually destroyed the mine when he could no longer work it. 

Among laws promulgated by Sandino was one providing the 
death penalty for any man who sold liquor to his soldiers or the 
burning of her property for any woman guilty of this crime. His 
prohibition law, however, was discontinued upon the demands of 
his soldiers for liqucr, and American marines officers assert his 
men are usually under the influence of liquor when fighting. 
Sandino has also issued decrees confiscating all property of for- 
eigners and canceling all concessions. 

Gen. José Moncada, leader of the Liberal party, who first made 
Sandino a general, and Sandino’s own father, made a trip to the 
mountains to ask him to lay down his arms, but he refused to 
listen and even threatened the emissaries. He looks upon the 
Liberals who signed the Stimson agreement as traitors to Nic- 
aragua., General Moneada described Sandino as very cruel, 
always lulling his prisoners, but a general who always gave a 
good account of himself in battle. 


The charge that Nicaraguan Liberals were actively, altho 
“‘elandestinely,’’ aiding General Sandino in his guerrilla opera- 
tions against the American marines was made in Washington, 
by Sefior don Alejandro Cesar, Nicaraguan Minister. According 
to a New York Times dispateh: 


WHEN IN DOUBT SEND THE MARINES 


A contingent from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, marching through the streets on their way to embark 
for the imbroglio with General Sandino’s uncouth but efficient troops in Nicaragua. 


Mothers should present the 
facts to a great novelist and let 
him write of the trials of a 
woman whose three children 
and husband are at home for a 
week or more with a cold. 


Fretful little Junior . . . his 
sniffling sisters . . . the irritable 
father out of his element .. . the 
worry of wondering whether it 
is just a cold or something worse. 


Can such trying sieges be 
avoided? Oftentimes, yes. 


Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 


THE 
NEXT TIME! 


The next time you buy 
a dentifrice ask for Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste at 25¢ the 
large tube. It has halved 

the tooth paste bill of 

more than two mil- 
lion people. 
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When sore throat rules the house 


used early has checked many and 
many a cold before they had a 
chance to get the upper hand. | 


At the first sign of irritation 
use Listerine full strength. As 
a gargle. As a mouth wash. 
And occasionally diluted as a 
nasal douche. 


You will be delighted to find 
what threatened to be a nasty 
cold is often gone in a day or two. 

The antiseptic action of Lis- 
terine explains its ability to 
check cold weather complaints. 


The moment it enters the mouth 
it attacks the disease-producing 
bacteria that lodge there. 


The intelligent thing to do 
is use it systematically during 
these cold weather months 
when “flu” and pneumonia are 
a constant menace. Lambert 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mosely aac 


Do something 
about it~a~a 


More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning or de- 
velopment inthe THROAT 
and nose. Some of mild char- 
acter, yield to an antiseptic. 
Others, more serious, do not. 
At the first sign of an irrita- 
ted throat, gargle frequently 
with Listerine. and if no im- 
provement is shown, consult 
a physician. 
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He also accused members of the Liberal party of ‘playing 
double,”’ saying that, while leaders like General Moncada were 
praising American intervention, Liberals outside Nicaragua were 
openly encouraging Sandino’s campaign against the Americans. 

Dr. Cesar’s statement was issued in reply to a public statement 
on Sandino’s movement attributed to Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa, 
which appeared in The Times. 

Dr. Cesar said, in part: 

“As Dr. Sacasa is a distinguished representative of the 
Liberal party of Nicaragua, who received the highest honors of 
his party in his election to the Vice-Presidency of Nicaragua in 
1924, his characterization of the movement of General Sandino 
as a ‘patriotic gesture’ can not fail to be taken as indicative of the 
true feeling of the Nicaraguan Liberals-in respect of the present 
political situation in Nicaragua, and confirms the reports I have 
from my Government that the Liberals of Leon and Chinandega 
are actively, altho clandestinely, aiding General Sandino in his 
operations against the American forces policing Nicaragua. 

‘“The members of the Liberal party seem to be playing double 
in regard to the American intervention in Nicaragua. While 
Liberal leaders like General Moncada, under shadow of the 
American guns at Manazua, praise the American intervention, 
Liberal leaders outside of Nicaragua openly praise and encourage 
the movement of General Sandino against the American forces. 

‘“‘Tt seems that the Liberal masses in Nicaragua must be assist- 
ing General Sandino, as it would be difficult to explain otherwise 
the extent and gravity of his movement. 

‘“While General Sandino commits many acts of banditry, his 
movement is political and has the support of numerous Liberals. 
Otherwise he could not operate so daringly and effectively. 

‘‘General Sandino’s activities have only taken place in the geo- 
graphical divisions in which President Diaz turned over the local 
government to Liberals, in accordance with Colonel Stimson’s 
peace plan. President Diaz made these concessions as a measure 
of conciliation, and in good faith. 

‘‘The Conservatives have loyally and conscientiously cooper- 
ated with the American authorities. In the Conservative admin- 
istered departments there have been no disorders, no American 
troops attacked, no Liberals molested. 

“In the six departments given over by President Diaz to 
Liberal local administration in accordance with Colonel Stim- 
son’s peace conditions, American troops have been attacked by 
General Sandino, Conservative leaders have been assassinated by 
Liberals, and Conservative sympathizers are being terrorized 
daily.” 


Sandino’s own program is to fight ‘‘until Nicaragua expels 
the American soldiers”’ or until he, Sandino, dies. This message 
was written by himself to a friend in Honduras, according toa New 
York World dispatch, which quotes the message in full as follows: 


“You may be sure, and you will please make it known to 
Central America, to the intellectuality, workmen, artizans, and 
to the race in Spanish America, that I will not abandon my 
attitude until the invaders are expelled from my country. 

‘“Nobody better than you can be the faithful spokesman for 
our sacred right to defend national sovereignty, because your 
teachings of love for one’s country have fructified in the heart 
of the youth of to-day love of liberty and independence. Before 
you knew my attitude and ideas, I felt an affection for you, 
because everything that you wrote aroused my enthusiasm. 
I felt entirely a man. Arriving at this age in my life, I am 
fortified by your teachings and wish to consolidate the national 
conscience with the blood of the pirate invaders. 

“This lesson will serve Central American youth as a prolog 
in the struggle for the liberty of the weak against the strong 
and as proof to the world, the civilized world, that the rights of 
the weak are more sacred than those of the powerful, who in 
their arrogance disavow them and whose violation should be 
punished with their blood. 

“TI pledge my military honor that my attitude will not affect 
in the least the stability of the Government of Honduras, nor 
that of the rest of the sister republics. My acts aim solely to 
defend my race and the sovereignty of my country with proper 
decorum. 

“My aspiration strives to end with dignity and nobility all 
imposition in my country of assassins of weak peoples. I will 
make them realize that their crimes will cost them dearly, for there 
is no right which justified their intervention in our internal affairs. 

“TI expect there will be a bloody combat between us and the 
conquerors. Nicaragua should not be the patrimony of im- 
perialists. I will fight for my cause as long as my heart beats, 
and if through destiny I should lose my army, which I do not 
believe, there are in my arsenal five tons of dynamite. 

This I will explode with my own hand. The noise of the 
cataclysm will be heard 250 miles. All who hear it will be 


witnesses that Sandino is dead. But let it not be permitted 
that the hands of traitors and invaders profane his remains. : 
‘“‘Only omnipotent God alone and true patriots will know how 
to judge this act.” j 
Meanwhile a defender of Sandino’s reputation has made an 
unexpected public appearance in New York. As The Herald 


Tribune relates: 


A slender, mild-mannered young mechanic from Brooklyn, 
carpenter by trade, stood on the platform of Irving Plaza in 
Rast Fifteenth Street yesterday afternoon while 1,500 persons 
meeting to protest the invasion of Nicaragua by the marines, 
shouted cheers. 

Socrates Sandino, brother of the ‘‘bad man” of Nicaragua, 
hardly looked his twenty-nine years. To those who had come 
to see a rebel, Sandino was a disappointment. ' 

Other speakers before him had denounced the American 
Legion, the S. Rankin Drew Post of which, through its com- 
mander, Sydney G. Gumperts, had demanded Sandino’s deporta- 
tion in a letter to Secretary of Labor Davis, written last Saturday 

Still others had placed the blame for the invasion of Nicaragua 
on the Wall Street banking-houses, the Coolidge Administration, 
the American people themselves. . 

Sandino, who later told interviewers that he would stay in the 
United States as long as the American people made him feel 
welcome, spoke, with no rancor, in his Spanish tongue. ' 

His chief concern seemed to be to remove the impression that 
his brother was a bandit. His brother, he said, was a patriot. 

‘“Heis aman,” he said, ‘‘ whose heart is the heart of the people 
He is not fighting against the people of the United States but 
against the policy of the Government of the United States, which 
is something quite different. 

“What Washington was to you, what Bolivar was to Latin 
America, Sandino is to Nicaragua. ' 

“*T tell you,”’ he concluded, ‘‘tho we may be defeated, we can 
never be subjugated, and will never accept foreign rule. Every 
tree will shade Sandino’s forces; every leaf is a screen hiding him 
from the enemy.” ; 

In an interview following his address, Sandino said that he had 
not seen his brother for five years. He came to the United States 
fifteen months ago ‘‘because,”’ he said, ‘‘I wanted freedom.”’ ; 

Before Sandino spoke the audience in the labor hall filled a 
dozen hats with silver and bills in response to the plea of Manuel 
Gomez, secretary of the All-America Anti-Imperialist League. 
They had already paid 25 cents each for admission to the hall. 

“This money,” said Gomez,‘ will go toward buying bandages and 
supplying nurses for Sandino’s men in the Nicaraguan mountains.” 

Officials of the rally, held in cooperation with the Confederacion 
Nationalista Latino-Americana, explained that there was no thing 
treasonable about aiding Sandino, inasmuch as the Congress of 
this nation had not declared war. 


Not since the World War, writes L. C. Speers in the New 
York Times, under a Washington date line, has the United 
States encountered. such a fight as Sandino is carrying on in 
the mountains and jungles of Nicaragua. And we 1ead on: 


Official Washington is divided into two camps—one Adminis- 
tration, the other anti-Administration. The spokesmen of the 
Administration point to the fact that the marines are in Nica- 
ragua by invitation of its de facto Government for the purpose 
of supervising an election that it is hoped will give Nicaragua for 
the first time in her history a President elected by the free choice 
of the people. 

Not quite a year ago Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassador 
in Washington, notified Secretary of State Kellogg that a situa- 
tion had developed in Nicaragua, which threatened the lives 
and properties of British nationals, and that the British 
Government looked to the Government of the United States to 
take the necessary steps to safeguard the lives and the prop- 
erties of subjects of the British crown. Other countries, Italy 
and Spain among them, entered like protests. Finally, and 
most vital of all the considerations, American citizens imperiled 
as a result of the revolution staged by Juan Sacasa importuned 
the protection of their Government. 

The Diaz Government of Nicaragua, which the United 
States had recognized, added its own appeal to Washington for 
protection. And so the marines landed again on Nicaraguan 
soil and more of them are on the way. Meantime Sandino 
darted from fastness to fastness, from jungle to jungle, as elusive 
as ever, and gave combat to the American soldiers of the sea. 
His activities are guerrilla warfare and what Mr. Stimson ealls 
banditry—every defile, every brush-choked forest, an ambush. _ 


Designating Senator Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, as a 
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Why changed motoring conditions demand a new margin of safety 


ti 
pOil— 


‘Over 20,000,000 automobiles are 

now registered in the United States. 
‘They consume 1,000,000,000 quarts 
of lubricating oil each year. 


_ This vast increase has brought in- 
to the market many new oils—re- 
fined by new companies or merely 
“blended.’’ Some of these oils rep- 
resent little or no specialized expe- 
tience in lubrication. 


A teally rich lubricating oil is the 
‘result of a careful selection of high- 
grade lubricating crudes—specialized 
refining processes—scientific study 
by competent engineers of the en- 
gines for which the oil is intended. 


When you buy oil indiscrimi- 
nately the chances are against your 
getting a sufficiently rich oil for 
your modern high-speed, high-com- 
‘pression engine. 


The Vacuum Oil Company has 
specialized in lubrication for over 
sixty years. In 1877 we furnished 
the lubricating oil that enabled 
George Selden to run his “‘horseless 
carriage’ along the streets of Roch- 
ester. In 1927—exactly fifty years 
later—we furnished the Mobiloil 
which carried Col. Lindbergh from 


New York’ to Paris. Today our 
automotive engineers are in per- 
sonal. touch with every car manu- 
facturer in the world. They study 
new engine designs. They watch 
closely the ever-changing motoring 
conditions. 


They were the first to see the need 
of improved lubrication for the new 
high-compression engine. To meet 
their needs we made Gargoyle 
Mobiloil even richer and better. 
We gave Mobiloil the necessary 
margin of safety that permits quick 
acceleration in today’s congested 
streets and today’s higher speeds 
over improved highways. 

That is why Mobiloil is recom- 
mended by more manufacturers of 
automobiles and automotive equip- 
ment than any other three oils 
combined. 

Grade for grade, Mobiloilis richer 
in body than most oils on the 
market. Drain your crankcase now 
and refill it with the correct grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil according to 
the Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 
182 manufacturers of automobiles 
and motor trucks approve the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart. 


Oil—1,000,000,000 quarts! 


BEWARE OF 
out-of-date lubricants in 
your up-to-date engine 


Y OUR guide—If your car is not listed here, 
see the complete Mobiloil Chart at your 
dealer’s and remember that... 


1 2 automobile and motor truck 
8 manufacturers approve it! 
The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars are specified 
below. Follow winter recommendations in temper- 
atures from 32° F. (freezing) to o F. (zero). Below 


zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford 
cars Model T, use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’). 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Buick 

Gadillact 2 sn 

Chandler Sp. 6.... 

“other meds. 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler 60, 70, 80 
“other mods. 

Dodge Bros, 4-cyl. 

Essexich eee oteee 

Ford Jno eee 

Rranklin gee sere 

Ludsonis hues 

Hupmobile 

Jewett 

Maxwell 
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INASHS «constr eee 
Oakland, 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Packard 6 

S 8. 
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Stans e.cander toceees 

Studebaker 

Velie 

Willys-Knight 4...].... 
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Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of service 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, “Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, “Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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Reaches all 
Cleans all 


e 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
protects 
every tooth 


in your mouth 


TUDY the picture of the 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, 
shown here. Notice how the 
bristles are arranged. See how 
they form a curve ending in a 
large pyramidal tuft. You can see 
that this curve is sensibly shaped 
to fit snugly against the outside 
and inside profiles of a// your 
teeth. The molars in the rear, so 
hard to get at with an ordinary 
tooth brush, are easily reached by 
this convenient end tuft. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers 
in the U. S., Can., and all over 
the world. Prices in the U. S. and Can.: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle textures—hard, 
medium, soft—with white handles or 
colored transparent handles—red, green, 
orange. (A larger Pro-phy-lac-tic with four 
rows of bristles is priced 60c.) Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 


ice Pein osc 


—whia3K 


© 1927, 
P. B. Co. 
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quasi-official defender of the Administra- 
tion’s Nicaraguan policy, Mr. Speer quotes 
the Senator thus: 


‘‘Colonel Stimson’s visit was a superb 
piece of successful diplomacy successfully 
performed. The only fly in the ointment 
is young Sandino, a hot-headed young 
soldier of fortune, who was unwilling to 
accept the decision of the great majority 
of the Liberal Generals, and preferred to 
carry on bandit warfare in the mountain 
fastnesses of northern Nicaragua. It is 
he who is disturbing the peace of Nicaragua. 
It is he who has been disturbing the coffee 
plantations of his fellow countrymen and 
putting forth bombastic proclamations 
intended to deceive the people of the 
United States into believing that he repre- 
sents the Liberal party of Nicaragua, 
which is opposed to the Administration of 
President Diaz. 

“Nothing could be further from the 
truth. He has been disowned by practi- 
cally all of the leaders of the Liberal 
party, and particularly by those who are 
anxious to win success at the polls in a 
normal, legal and constitutional manner.” 


The report of Sandino’s death, followed 
by an afterthought that he might be play- 
ing a ruse on the marines, is thus set forth 
in dispatches from Harold N. Denny, in 
Managua for the New York Times: 


El Chipote, the mountain stronghold of 
Sandino’s army, which the marines have 
been preparing to attack, is abandoned and 
lifeless, it was definitely reported this 
evening by returning air patrols. 

In addition, General Augustino Sandino 
himself is said to have been killed or, at 
least, seriously wounded, ‘in unconfirmed 
but credible reports reaching Marine 
Corps headquarters here this afternoon. 
According to these reports, Sandino was a 
victim of the intensive bombing and ma- 
chine-gunning which Maj. R. F. Rowell’s 
squadron of fighting planes gave El 
Chipote on Saturday. 

First word of the reported ending of 
Sandino’s bloody and spectacular career 
reached Managua from Nicaraguans com- 
ing in from Jinotega, the one-time Sandino 
capital, where, they said, they had picked 
up the news by the ‘‘grapevine-telegraph”’ 
system which carries information swiftly 
throughout the wilderness in which the 
marines and rebels are fighting. 

Marine headquarters learned also that 
Sandino’s wife, a government telegraph 
operator at San Rafael del Norte, thirty 
miles south of Quilali, disappeared Sunday. 
She had been allowed to retain her position 
there after the marine leaders agreed that 
she could do no harm if important mes- 
sages passing through her hands were in 
code. 

Yesterday marine aviators flying over 
San Rafael saw what evidently was a 
large funeral procession. 

Colonel L. M. Gulick, the commanding 
officer, considered the reports a sufficient 
basis and sent orders for the marines at 
Jinotega to investigate the supposed 
funeral in the hope of finding and identify- 
ing the body. 

Since Major Rowell’s air raid, observers 
have flown down close to the ground at 
El Chipote and have seen doors swinging 
as if the huts were unoceupied and no 


signs of life, except two men and a mule, 
where formerly the place was swarming 
with men. Ground patrols also have intod 
unable to gain contact with the Sandinisto 
since Monday. 

The marine officers are considering the 
possibility that the guerrillas have slipt 
across the border into Honduras or east- 
ward into the jungles, 
man is believed ever to have penetrated. 
Thence they might be able to sally forth 
at intervals to renew the disorders. 


Later, after indications of suspense at 
marine headquarters, came this: 


Maj. R. F. Rowell led an airplane re- 
connaissance to-day over Chipote, and the 
only life he saw were squadrons of vultures 
swooping down on the ravines and hill- 
sides. 

Pending definite data high officials ar 
proceeding on the theory that the rumor 


that Sandino was killed or wounded and 


his band dispersed is false. Suspicious 
evidences of life noted east and north o 
Chipote caused serious consideration of the 
theory that Sandino withdrew his men to 
cover after Saturday’s punishing air at- 
tack, and is only awaiting a more favorable 
oceasion to renew his activity. 

Sandino had mined the ground previous 
to his withdrawals, and since he had tons— 
of dynamite at his disposal and miners 
competent to lay and electrify mines, any 


where no white 


explorations of Chipote by the ground 


forces will be done very carefully. 


The father of the Sandino brothers is a 
wealthy coffee planter, who has twice been — 


{ 
> 


imprisoned for his liberalism in polities, re- 


lates Socrates Sandino in an article written 


later for the North American Newspaper 


Alliance. 
education, and the younger one is now 
studying to become an electrical engineer. 
He says of the General: 


My brother has ordered that the land 
is to be tilled, and that every one is to work 
for his livelihood. He has forbidden the 
unwarranted taking of property, and few 
planters have lost anything through 
Augusto’s occupation of Nueva Segovia. 
My brother has ordered his followers to 
respect the properties and lives of foreigners 
and nationals alike. 

When Augusto had built up his strength 
to 800, he sent 100 men to General Mon- 
eada, who was then in great need of rein- 
forcements. Augusto knew Moncada was 
his arch enemy, but my brother has always 
been generous even to his foes. 

Moncada had been surrounded by a 
superior number of government troops. 
For three days the Conservative forces of 
Adolfo Diaz had been attacking Moneada’s 
army. Moneada had lost all hope. 

Like lightning my brother summoned his 
best men and his best horses. He descended 
swiftly from the mountains. When Diaz’s 
troops were getting ready for the final 
drive, my brother fell upon them, creating 
a panic. 

The Diaz men never suspected the 
attackers were only my brother and a few 
followers, tired after riding horseback 
several days and several nights, without 


The brothers received a good 


stopping to eat or sleep. And the enemy 


fied. 

General Moncada forgot his envy. He 
threw his arms about Augusto’s shoulders, 
calling him ‘‘Savior of the country.” 

My brother was promoted to com- 
mander of the Liberal Army. He soon 
had General Viquez trapt in Tipitapa, 


| 
. | 
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O)ne purpose 


ROOMS 


ANY houses built today are 

too big. They have too many 
One-purpose rooms and too much 
space to heat. The owners have too 
much furniture to buy,too much tax 
to pay, too much house to keep for 
the living accommodations provided. 
~ One room, equipped with a Murphy 
In-a-Dor Bed, gives the service of 
‘two in an old type house. The sleep- 


ing porch is an upstairs sun room 
_by day. The den or living room be- 


comes a guest room in reserve. One 


room serves as a playroom and 


children’s bedroom, leaving the 


living room free from the toys and 
noise of romping children. 

Behind any standard three-foot 
door there may be a wonderfully 
comfortable full size Murphy In-a- 
Dor Bed, that does not interfere with 
the constant use of its concealing 
closet as wardrobe or dressing room. 

Surprising, to those not informed, 
1s the harmony between a Murphy 
In-a-Dor Bed and the other furniture. 
Authentic styles and beautiful finishes 


SS ss “ 


Valuable Book Free 


Write for “More Home in Less Space.” 
Full color illustrations show all styles 
and finishes of Murphy In-a-Dor Beds 
and pictures them fitted into various 
rooms of differing decorative schemes. 

If you are planning to build or to in- 
vest in any type of residential building 
you should get and read this book. Write 


_ for it, today. 


New York City . . . 19 W. 44th St. St. Petersburg,Fla. . . 121 SecondSt.,S. 
Chicago, Ill. . «22 W. Monroe St. Miami, Fla. . . 234 Columbia Bldg. 
Atlanta, Gaz... 2). 33 Luckie St. Orlando, Fla. . 14 E. Church St. 


Seattle, Wash. . . 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 
Denver, Colo. - - = = 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
. Crocker Bldg. 
1807 S. Main St. 

1534 Blake St. 


make houses 


too BIG 


may be selected for any scheme of 
furnishing, from simple to lavish. 
Surprising, too, is the ease with 
which a Murphy In-a-Dor Bed is 
swung on its pivot and low- 
ered, balanced by special 
springs, to solid rest upon 
the floor. Installation, also, 
is easy. No special con- 


IN-A-DOR BED 


SEL GUIS HOI Sue we iwc yal 315 N.10th St. 
Detroit, Mich., . . 7th Fl., Kresge Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.. . . . 513 N. 21st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 1140-42 Hanna Bldg. 


There is only one In-a-Dor Bed — the MURPHY 


Kansas City, Mo. . 
Dallas, Texas 

Bl Paso, Texas . < 3. s 
Houston, Texas. . .- > 
New Orleans,La.. . - 
Montreal . 
Toronto 
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struction is needed. Nothing gets 
out of order. 

Murphy In-a-Dor Beds exempli- 
fy modern efficiency. They cut the 
cost of homes — in single or in 
multiple dwellings—without affect- 
ing the living capacity. Follow the 
trend of home building. Build as 
though you expect to live in your 
home forever. Build as though you 
intend to sell your home tomorrow. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


. 1114 Grand Ave. 
. 1919 Pacific Ave. 
Neff-Stiles Bldg. 
. 2301 Main St. 
319 Dryades St. 
. 698 St. Catherine St., West 
21 King Street. East 
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RUE respect never can be 
manifested by a mere 
gesture. The salute to the 
flag must be founded upon 
patriotic citizenship. 


Likewise, the farewell to a 
loved one should be followed 
by a conscientious fulfillment 
of the obligations due to those 
precious remains. 


Thousands of families are 
solving this: problem by using 
the Clark Grave Vault. They 
know it affords positive and 
permanent protection. They 
consider it as essential as a 
casket, 


They know that this vault, 
being designed according to 
an immutable law of Nature, 
can not possibly allow any 
moisture to enter. 


Further, because the Clark 
Vault is made entirely of 
special quality, 12 gauge 
Keystone copper steel, or 
Armco Ingot Iron, it is 
highly rust-resisting. In the 
finer models a plating of pure 
cadmium is added, giving 
the greatest rust-resistance 
known to science. This cad- 
mium plating is done by the 
famous Udylite process, ex- 
clusive on this vault. 


Leading funeral directors 
recommend the Clark Grave 
Vault and give with each one 
a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
ts no protection at all! 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave Vault. It isa meansofiden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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where a few months later the so-called 
peace conference was held. 

My father came together with Moncada 
to speak to my brother, and persuade him 
to discontinue fighting. 

“We can at any time conquer this 
puppet, Diaz,” said my father; ‘but how 
are we going to fight the United States?” 

Augusto hadn’t dreamed the United 
States would send marines to fight in 
Nicaragua. He was furious at the sugges- 
tion that the Liberals drop their arms. 
He pushed aside General Moncada, whom 
he called a traitor and a.coward, and, 
looking at my father, he said: 

‘The arms I command have been con- 
quered through the loss of Nicaraguan 
blood, and they are for use in a noble and 
just cause. It is our duty to conquer or to 
die, to go back to our towns with our shield 
or on it.” 

Then he returned to Chipote. Twelve 
hundred men of Moneada’s Army fol- 
lowed him. Augusto gathered them to- 
gether and shouted: 

‘All those who are married, who have 
children, who are needed at home, step 
out!” 

Five hundred men stept out. The others 
remained in the ranks. My brother em- 
braced each of the departing men, and 
bade them farewell. 

Augusto’s intelligence service is very 
efficient. Everybody is his friend, and 
any movement of the enemy is watched 
and told to my brother promptly. 


DEAD BANK ROBBERS—$5,000 EACH 
LIVE ONES—NOT A CENT 


UCH are the latest quotations for 

bandits in Texas. ‘‘No quarter,’’ it 
appears, is the slogan in the guerrilla war 
there between society and the criminal. 
Mr. W. M. Massie, president of the Texas 
Bankers Association, writing in Bunker’s 
Monthly (Fort Worth, Texas) on ‘Why 
We Pay for Dead Bandits,’ begins by 
quoting a laconic sign which is displayed 
prominently in every one of the fifteen 
hundred or more banks in Texas. Its 
breezy but sinister frankness might evoke 
a shudder in the squeamish, but the callous- 
ness is evidently part of the designed 
“punch.” Here is the sign, as quoted by 
Mr. Massie: 


$5,000 REWARD 
DEAD BANK ROBBERS WANTED 
$5,000 Cash Will Be Paid for Each Bank 
Robber Killed While Robbing a Texas Bank. 

The Texas Bankers Association offers 
a standing reward of $5,000 for each dead 
bank robber, killed while in the act of 
robbing a member bank in Texas. No 
limit as to place of killing—in the banking 
house, as the robber or robbers leave the 
bank, as they climb into their ear, ten or 
twenty miles down the road as they flee, 
or while resisting a posse giving chase. 
This reward applies to night attacks as 
well as daylight hold-ups. 

The Association will not give one cent 
for live robbers. They rarely are identi- 
fied, more rarely convicted, and most rarely 
kept in the penitentiary when sent there— 
all of which operations are troublesome 
and costly. 


But the Association is prepared to pay 
for any number of dead bank robbers killed 5 
while robbing its member banks, at $5,000 — 
apiece. ¥ 


$5,000 in cash will be paid for the killing ~ 
of any robber while robbing 
THIS BANK , 

$5,000 for each DEAD ROBBER—not 
one cent for a hundred live ones. 


These signs made their first appearance — 
late in November, relates Mr. Massie, 
and between that time and January 1 
“several things have happened which 
I believe to have been directly connected 
with the offer of this reward.’”’? Thus: 


1. Three bank robbers have been killed 
while in the act of robbing banks, and two 
wounded, one probably fatally. 

2. Only one successful bank robbery has 
occurred during the six weeks the reward 
offer has been in effect. 

3. The leading members of a _ well- 
organized gang, responsible for the above 
and other bank robberies during the past — 
two years, have been captured. 

4. One bank robber has been sentenced 
to the electric chair by a Texas jury, prob- 
ably the first time that bank robbery with 
firearms, in which no killing has taken 
place, has been seriously regarded as a cap- 
ital offense in Texas courts, tho such has 
been the law for years. 

As President of the Texas Bankers 
Association, I promptly paid the reward in . 
the case of the first two killings as soon as | 
the particulars were authenticated, and 
the other reward or rewards will be paid in 
due course. The Association will provide 
money to assist in the prosecution of the 
members of the gang under arrest and those 
charged with being implicated in recent 
bank robberies, of which there are eighteen 
or nineteen. And for an indefinite period 
in the future the Association will continue 
to pay a reward of $5,000 to every citizen 
who kills a bank robber, and will maintain 
the policy of not paying a cent for the ap- 
prehension of one alleged bank robber 
alive. 

Whatever responsibility may be at- 
tached to the adoption of this policy, I am 
willing to assume personally, but it is 
proper to say that within a few days after 
I publicly announced that I would assess 
each member bank five dollars to make up 
the amount of the reward in the case of 
each bank robber that might be lulled, 
more than twelve hundred banks, located 
in all sections of the State, wrote or wired 
me their unqualified approval, many of 
them offering to pay a larger assessment if 
necessary. And since the policy has been 
in effect, I have received clippings of edi- 
torials which have appeared in more than 
five hundred newspapers, distributed 
among practically all the States of the 
Union, heartily indorsing it, while less 
than a dozen newspapers have criticized it 
adversely. 


The Texas Bankers Association is de- 
termined to make bank robbery unhealthy 
in Texas, and the banks of the State, no 
matter how small or isolated, reasonably 
secure, declares Mr. Massie, adding: 


We are acting well within our rights 
under the law, and under the provisions 
of the State and Federal Constitutions. 
We are not infringing the rights of any 
citizen, but on the contrary we are following 
a course which we believe to be in the © 
interest of the public welfare and in accord- 
ance with the soundest public policy. In 


INDUSTRY 


METAL 


\ THE STEVENS 
\ HOTEL 
Chicago 


WHAT MONEL METAL IS 
AND WHAT IT’S USED FOR! 


Millions of years ago, Nature alloyed 
one-third copper with two-thirds 
Nickel and made the material that 
in 1905, was named Monel Metal. 
The metallurgists in the laborato- 
ries of The International Nickel 
Company are constantly testing — 
analyzing — controlling —-to make 
sure that Mother Nature continues 
to keep her mixture uniform. 

Monel Metal now has hundreds 
of uses in the home—thousands in 
Industry. 

Your local sheet metal worker can 
furnish your home with Monel 
Metal sinks, drainboards, table tops, 
kick plates, laundry chutes and 
stove hoods. Consult your architect 
about using Monel Metal in your 
new home. 

Industry uses Monel Metal for 
food handling equipment of every 
kind, for hospital, laundry, steel mill 
and power plant equipment, for 
valves and turbine blading—in fact, 
wherever there must be cleanliness, 
greatstrength, toughness, corrosion- 
resistance and protection against 
rust, all combined in one metal. 


A PRODUCT OF 


HAS 
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HIS Monel Metal 

equipment repre- 
sents only asmall part 
of the Monel Metal 
food service equip- 
ment in The Stevens 
—most of which was 
supplied by Albert 
Pick & Co. and The 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 


PBR > 


The gleaming cleanliness of The Stevens’ kitchens will 


sharpen your desire for Monel Metal Equipment 


ERE is a kitchen so clean and 
‘sl attractive, it would draw an 
“Ah” of admiration from any 
housewife. 

Long aisles of spic-and-span 
serving counters—vast areas of 
shining metal surfaces—tons of 
gleaming Monel Metal—the 
equipment in The Stevens shows 
how modern hotels attain their 
ideal of immaculate cleanliness. 

In The Stevens’, as in most 
modern kitchens, Monel Metal 
is used because it is easy to clean 
and keep clean. In your kitchen, 
it will save cleaning time and 
lend cheerfulness. It will not 


rust, tarnish or become stained 
with fruit juices. It will retain 
its bright, silvery appearance for 
years on end. 

You can enjoy the same gleam- 
ing cleanliness in your home that 
is seen in The Stevens’ kitchens. 
Ask your architect or sheet metal 
worker about Monel Metal. 


END today for booklet, 

“Where Monel Metal 
Shines” and Monel Metal 
pocket mirror —both free 
on request, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


= Gf, 


"Bae eviees OT ‘ 
FOR BETTER SHEET METAL WORK 


JOU should insist upon high grade Steel Sheets 
that have an established reputation for render- 
ing satisfactory service. It is economy to use 
only reliable material—because replacements are costly. 
This is why you should alwaysdemand the well known 


APOLLO 
BEST BLOOM Galvanized Sheets 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets 


Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, with 
base made of rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Apollo Sheets may cost a little more—but they are worth it; the 
leading make since 1884. Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
(alloyed with copper) give maximum rust resistance for roofing, 
siding, gutters, culverts, fumes, tanks, and similar uses. 


Time and weather have proved that 
Keystone Copper Steel outlasts other 
materials for Sheets and Tin Plates. 
For tin roofs for residences and public 
buildings, use Keystone Copper Steel 
Roofing Tin Plates—the highest quality 
roofing plates produced. 

If you are a buyer or user of sheet metal 
of any type, remember we can serve 
you capably and with quality products. 


This Company is the largest and oldest 
manufacturer of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for every known purpose—and 
with highest quality standards rigidly 
maintained. AMERICAN Products are 
sold by leading metal merchants. 


Send for ‘‘Apollo’’ and ‘‘Facts’’ book- 


lets—they will prove of interest to you. 
Address nearest District Sales Office. 


MERICA 


ir La Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES:— Chicago, Cincinnati Export Representatives—U. 8, Steen Propucrs Co , New York City 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York Pacific Coast Representatives — U. S. Srsen Propucts Co. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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| robbers 
| convicted, and most rarely kept in the 
| penitentiary when sent there.” 
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any event, we are launched upon this 
policy for an indefinite period and we expect 
to make it more difficult to rob a bank in 
Texas and get.away alive than anywhere 
else in the country. But while all this 


represents our firm determination and our ~ 


settled policy to-day, we did not lightly 
arrive at the decision to follow this course. 
Our decision was made necessary by a sit- 
uation which was growing more intoler- 
able every day, and the specific form which 
it has taken is based on a careful weighing 
of all the facts involved. 

The intolerable situation to which I refer 
may be put in a nutshell as follows: During 
the past eight years there have been 140 
successful bank robberies in Texas, 
which the robbers got away with $564,065, 
and during the same period only thirty 
convictions of persons charged with bank 
robbery. 
convicted were soon at liberty and free to 
commit more bank robberies. Some were 
pardoned, some escaped. Two of the rob- 
bers who were wounded in the attempt to 
rob a bank in Cisco recently, were released 
from the penitentiary, during Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s administration as Governor, on a con- 
ditional pardon. 

The situation, therefore, is properly 
described on the sign that is now displayed 
in every bank in the State. Live bank 
‘“‘rarely are identified, more rarely 


This sit- 
uation, to be sure, is not confined to Texas. 
But it is the Texas banks that we are in- 
terested in and that it is our duty to pro- 
tect. It is quite as difficult in other States 
to identify and convict a bank robber and 
to keep him in the penitentiary after he is 


| convicted. But that fact does. not affect 


our situation or help us in performing our 
duty in protecting the credit machinery 
of the State. 

I refer to our problem as that of protect- 
ing the credit machinery of the State, 
because it is nothing less than that. It 
has been approaching the point where 
banks in small towns, absolutely essential 
to the business of the town and to the 
farmers and stockmen of the surrounding 
country, were finding it difficult to obtain 
the protection of burglar insurance, or to 
obtain it at any but a prohibitive premium. 
Burglar insurance is just like any other 
insurance. It must be adjusted to the risk. 
And during recent years the increase of 
daylight hold-ups has been so rapid and 
so uniformly successful, especially in the 
case of small and relatively isolated banks, 
that the risk has been getting beyond the 
pale of any kind of insurance. If the sit- 
uation had been permitted to continue 
there was danger that it would ultimately 
result in the closing of many of the smaller 
banks and the permanent impairment of 
the credit machinery of the State. One 
small bank in Texas has been robbed five 
timesin an incredibly short period, and every 


| small bank has been in constant danger. 


During the three years ending De- 
cember 31, 1927, there were forty-three 
daylight hold-ups of banks in Texas, we 
are told, while during the previous three 
years there were only five, and during the 
prevfous five years only nineteen. More- 
over, we learn: 


Twenty of the forty-three daylight 


in 


‘And a number of those who were ~ 


the Improved 
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SI-WEL-C 


Saped~ 


to conform to Natures LQws..... 


14) Epes science influenced the unique 
shape of the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo. 
Authorities have agreed that a seat should en- 
courage a natural sitting position. It stands to 
reason that the organs and muscles of elimina- 
tion are not easily stimulated to action if forced 
into a position never intended by nature. 


The exceeding comfort of the Si-wel-clo saddle 
seat minimizes the unhygienic tendency, espe- 
ciallynoticeable inchildren, to grudge sufficient 
time for proper elimination. The decided dipin 
the rim elevates the front and rear of the bowl 
opening, reducing the possibility of soiling. 
The Quiet Si-wel-clo water-closet makes a bath- 
room more sanitary, more beautiful and 


Hotel Fort Shelby, 
Detroit’s newest, is 
equipped with Te- 
pe-co products. 
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quieter. Dripping and gurgling sounds which 
emanate from ordinary water-closets are al- 
most absent. 


The Si-wel-clo is one of many charming and 
durable plumbing fixtures belonging to the 
TE-PE-CO family. They all carry the star in 
the circle trade mark as a guarantee of superb 
quality. Look for it whenever you equip a 
bathroom or kitchen. For your guidance we 
shall send you our booklet “Bathrooms of 
Character” upon receipt of 10¢ in stamps. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
New York San Francisco 

Export Office — 115 Broad St., New York City 


Boston Philadelphia 


Here is a Michigan resi- 
dence that has been 
benefited by the use of 
TE-PE-CO ware. 
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An invitation from 


CHIEF TWO GUNS 
WHITE CALF 


of Glacier 
National Park 


0 h e The Blackfeet Indians 
LJ 


7 bid you welcome to our 
mountain homeland. 
Whereonceour bufialo- 
skin tepees were, today, 

mn in settings of rare scenic 
/, beauty,are great modern 
TAN hotels and comfortable 
chalets affording hospitality for 
thousands. Here you may hike, 
ride horseback,motor,cruise emer- 
ald lakes, fish ice-fed trout streams, 
or loaf as you please. Mail cou- 
pon today for descriptive booklets. 


(Signed) 
A TwoO-GUNS-WHITE-CALF Sot 
(His Mark) fN 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


~ ee cee en Bl ee A ee El ee I 


GREA > L.D.-2-4 


(Greetings) 


CHIEF 
Two-Guns-WHITE-CALF 
c/o Great Northern Railway, l 


le Glacier Park,Mont. 

% Cy Please have the Great | 

RTAS Northern Railway send me 
the free books about Glacier | 

A dependable National Park. 

railway I 
j Name ] 
| Address, I 
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hold-ups of the past three years occurred 
during the past year. Only three of the bank 
robberies of the past year have been night 


jobs. And, in addition, there were only 
three unsuccessful attempts to rob banks 
at night. During the past seven years 
about half of the night attacks on banks 
have been unsuccessful, and the number of 
night attacks has been decreasing. 

There is good reason for this. The night 
job requires a skilled operator. The cracks- 
man is a highly skilled person. The rob- 
bing of banks at night may be said to be 
a skilled profession. And because of this 
the ‘members of that profession, for the 
most part, are known to us or to the police. 
Always a good percentage of them are in 
prison. The whereabouts of most of 
the others is known at all times. The 
eracksman, therefore, has been playing 
a losing game with the authorities for some 
time. I have said that forty-three daylight 
hold-ups have been pulled off in Texas 
during the past three years. It has taken 
the eracksmen six years to execute the 
same number of successful jobs in Texas. 
We have been making headway against 
the cracksman, but the daylight bandit 
has been becoming a more dangerous 
menace every month. 

I do not presume to explain it, but the 
daylight bandit is usually of the younger 
generation. Whatever the cause, there 
seems to be an increased number of young 
men since the close of the World War 
who want to live high, to have plenty of 
money to spend, to own automobiles, and 
to be generally prosperous, without work- 
ing. And some of these have discovered 
that it is comparatively easy to hold up 
a bank in the daytime. They have neither 
the skill, nor the patience to acquire the 
skill necessary to become cracksmen. 
That’s too much like work for them. And 
they have not the cracksman’s regard for 
human life. It is a remarkable fact that 
the cracksmen have a healthy respect for 
human life, and it is seldom that a killer 
is found among them. But these idlers 
of the younger generation have no respect 
for human life. They will shoot on the 
slightest provocation, and without qualm. 
And it is this cireumstance which makes 
daylight robbery comparatively easy for 
them. 

If one will consider a moment it will be 
seen that to such persons daylight robbery 
is easy. All kinds of people come into a 
bank every day during banking hours, 
and there is no way of distinguishing the 
man who intends to rob it. There was 
a recent robbery in which a nice-looking 
young man strolled up to the teller’s win- 
dow and smilingly asked: ‘‘Has this bank 
ever been robbed?’’ And when the teller, 
in quite as pleasant a manner, informed 
him that it had not, the young man, still 
smiling, shoved a gun into the teller’s face 
and remarked, ‘‘Well, it’s going to be 
robbed now. Put up your hands.” To 
such men as I have described it is as easy as 
that. And as arule the bank’s officers have 
no more warning of what is going to happen 
than that. Once they are covered with 
murderous-looking weapons in the hands 
of men whom they have every reason to 
believe will not hesitate to shoot to kill— 
they are helpless. 


There is only one way to stop a daylight 
bank robbery after it gets started, says 


Mr. Massie, and that is ‘‘to shoot the rob- 
ber and shoot to kill, either during the 
progress of the robbery, if chance affords 
the opportunity, or when he and his con- 
federates are leaving the bank.” And 
we read on: 


This was strikingly illustrated in the 
case of the only bank robbery during eight 
years prior to the offering of this reward — 
that was prevented. I refer to the at- 
tempted robbery of a Clarksville bank in 
1926, when two robbers were killed by 
Texas Rangers. In that case the officers 
had been tipped off that the robbery was 
contemplated, but even with that prior 
knowledge it was necessary to kill the rob- 
bers to stop the robbery. Either that, or 
to permit the robbers to do the killing. 
The Clarksville instance was the only one, 
during eight years prior to the offer of our 
reward, in which a daylight hold-up was 
prevented after it got started. To get the 
drop on such a man, with a gun in his hand, 
is no advantage. If you do not intend to 
kill him, you are inviting death. The only 
way to stop him is to kill him. 

The daylight bandit has all the advan- 
tage over the men he is robbing. In the 
first place, he usually chooses his time well, 
and in all other particulars the robbery is 
carefully planned. Such men usually go 
in well-organized bands, and they work out 
every detail beforehand, including the 
manner of escape. They have different 
places of rendezvous, and there are usually 
other members of the band, not directly 
participating in the robbery, who can be 
counted on to assist the robbers in making 
their final getaway. Once they are out of 
the bank and speeding away with the 
bank’s funds in an automobile, it is almost 
impossible to catch them. Even; when 
they are overtaken and surrounded by 
a posse, which until we offered our reward 
happened only infrequently, it is very 
difficult to take them alive. But aside 
from this, as I have said, it is next to im- 
possible to catch them, once they are on 
their way. The only way to stop them is 
to shoot it out with them and to kill 
them. 

It was in view of all these circumstances 
that I decided to offer a reward of $5,000 
for every dead bank robber killed while 
robbing a Texas bank. I recognized that 
to stop a daylight bank robbery after it 
got started required the taking of a con- 
siderable risk. But I recognized also that 
unless such risks were taken by somebody, 
we would be at the mercy of this new gen- 
eration of criminal idlers. They were 
laughing at us, and with good reason. It 
began to look as if there was no risk at all 
in robbing a bank in the daytime. We 
had fifteen daylight bank robberies at 
regular intervals during the first nine 
months of 1927. Something had to be 
done, and it had to be something that would 
be effective; something based on the facts 
of the situation. If the stopping of bank 
robberies involved killing the robbers, 
then the robbers must be killed. We could 
not permit the situation to continue get- 
ting more intolerable every day. And 
if killing bank robbers involved taking 
risks, it would be necessary then to make it 
worth while, in a material sense, for some- 
body to take the risks and to take them 
when they would count. So the reward 
was offered. And I think the results speak 
for themselves. 


Those results, in the matter of the time 
in which they have been achieved, have 
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1 ton 
6 cylinder 
4& wheel brakes 
$995 


chassis 


Thel928 
STEWARTS 


HE new and better Stewarts are being hailed 
as the outstanding truck value of the age by 
men who know the industry from A to Z. : For 15 
years Stewarts have built up a reputation as quality 
trucks, moderately priced. Today Stewarts have 
all the latest known, worthwhile mechanical im- 


MODELS 


34 Ton 
6 Cylinder, $895 Chassis provements, plus the time tested and proven 
6 Cylind oe : Stewart features that have earned the motto, 
'ylinder, $995 Chassis “ : ” 
114 Ton Stewart Trucks have won—By costing less to run. 
4 or 6 Cyl., $1295 Chassis 5 
112 Ton Built to Last 5 Years or More 
4 or 6 Cyl., $1645 Chassis ms 
2 Ton Stewart owners do not figure depreciation on a 
4 or 6 ee ou Chassis 2 or 3 year basis. They know by experience that 
CIC Hinde 62.450 Chatdts the average life of a Stewart is 5 years or more. 
_ 3 Ton Many Stewarts have given their owners 8, 10 and 
S Zag eS ae 12 years of constant service. 


Measured in miles and years of service, Stewarts cost less 
to buy and operate. Continuous service year in and year out, 
on the road with minimum repair bills has given Stewart a 
world-wide reputation as “America’s Greatest Truck Value.” 


Stewart Sales are Increasing 


Stewart sales in 1926 were 41% greater than in 1925, and in 
1927 44% over 1926. These figures represent international recog- 
nition of Stewart value. The man who cannot afford to buy new 
trucks every year nor pay constant repair bills on old ones, marks 
himself a Stewart prospect. 

Catalogs gladly sent upon request 
STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Export Branch: 1 BROADWAY (Dept. 12) NEW YORK CITY, U. S.A. 
Codes: Bentley, A. B. C. 5th Improved (5 and 10 letters) 


6 Cylinder, $4200 Chassis 
All prices f.o.b. Buffalo 
Bevel truck type rear 

axles on all models 34 ton 

to 2 ton capacity— On 

2% to 4 ton models, 

Timken full float- 

ing worm. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


ri 


1% ton DELAWARE 
4or6 cyl inder LACKAWANNA 


4 wheel brakes 
$1645 


chassis 
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It’s not 
winter here 


—just months of 
glorious sunshine 


WINTER—for residents and 
visitors in El Paso— is not a 
time of gloomy skies, cold, fog 
and blizzard, but months of glor- 
ious sunshine, warm days and 
continuous outdoor living. 


Come, for a time, and enjoy 
our miracle climate with us! In 
this metropolitan city of more 
than 100,000, you'll have every 
city comfort. You will have at 
hand the whole Southwest 
wonderland. You can enjoy 
your favorite sport every day— 
golf, riding, polo, hunting, fishing, 
camping, motoring. You will feel 
the surge of new health from 
outdoor living in our sunshine. 
You will enjoy the quaint charm 
“> of Old Mexico,6 minutes away, 
-dagige~= Bohemian Juarez, with its shops, 
cafes, cabarets. You will find life 
here varied, interesting, delightful. 


This is a miracle climate! 331 days 
of sunshine every year. Moderate al- 
titude (3762 feet). Humidity 
very low; the air is always dry, 
light, clean, stimulating. Win- 
ters are warm. Summers are 
cooled by mountain breezes > 
and refreshing showers. See | 
something new this year! See _ 
your own Southwest, with its > 
unmatched scenery, its charm, ° 

its miracle climate! 


May we send you our interest- 
ing and informative booklet,“El 
Paso, in the Land of Better Liv- 
ing”? The coupon below will bring 
it to you — pronto ! 
EI] Paso Club 
x Sqiews 


Guo" TEXAS 


10-day stop-over on all railroad tickets 


If you drive, Eat or West—take the Bankhead, 

ee, Dixie-Overland highways, the Old Spanish 

or Southwest Trails—the snow-free Bowetadd 

highway—the El Paso-Grand Canyon highway 
—ALL through El Paso! 


0000000000000 000000000 OO SOOO OO OOOH OOD CDODENDOOEO ORL 


GATEWAY CLUB, 
704 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
El Paso, Texas 


Please send me your free booklet “El Paso, in the 
Land of Better Living.” 


Name. 
Address 
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exceeded Mr. Massie’s expectations, he 
But meanwhile a New York Times 
correspondent in Dallas tells us that 
Texas people are ‘‘rather expecting”’ the 
bankers at their February meeting to 
As he relates: 


says. 


rescind their offer. 


Governor Moody has suggested that the 
offer be changed to read “‘for the capture 
and conviction”’ of bank robbers. 

The alleged ‘‘planting’’ of innocent 
Mexicans at a West Texas bank and their 
subsequent killing by officers, since accused 
of conspiring to put them out of the way and 
collect the reward, has aroused a storm of 
protest against the form of the reward offer. 

Indemnity of $175,000 for the deaths 
of Hilario Nunez and Norbeto Diaz, and the 
wounding of Victor Ramos, all shot in 
front of a bank at Stanton last month, will 
be asked in a civil suit to be filed soon by 
R. Cantu Lara, Mexican Consul at Dallas. 


On which the New York World com- 
ments: 


In order to correct one lawless situation 
the bankers substituted another of their 
own, one in which citizens were invited 
to shoot without even taking the trouble 
to find out whom they were shooting at. 
And about a month ago, probably after 
Mr. Massie had prepared his article, we 
had the consequences. Two Mexicans 


were shot down in front of a bank in Mid- | 


land, and one of the peace officers who did 
the shooting presently admitted that the 
whole thing was a frame-up, so that he and 
his accomplice could claim a $10,000 reward. 


PUTTING A KICK IN ETIQUETTE TO 
PACIFY FLAMING YOUTH 


XIT the chaperon—enter the cigaret! 

The latchkey is still taboo for the 
young girl, “if it can be avoided,” but a 
bachelor’s party may be attended with no 
more of a duenna than ‘‘a husbandless 
young married woman, or, in other words, 
the most careless chaperon possible, with- 
out ever giving Mrs. Grundy’s magpie 
cause for ruffling a feather.’’? Thus ‘‘ bobbed 
manners”’ have triumphed, and the code of 
correct behavior has been revised to meet 
the demands of a new and livelier genera- 
tion. Writing on the subject in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Miss Carol 
Bird tells us: 


In order to keep pace with the chameleon- 
like changes in the conduct of the young 
during the last few years, ‘‘ Etiquette: The 
Blue Book of Social Usage” has just been 
rewritten! 

Emily Post, authority on customs and 
manners in all stations of American life, 
has found it necessary to rewrite her work 
on polite conduct and everyday ethics, 
thus capitulating to the trend of the times 
and the ways of the young. In her latest 
volume the chaperon remains only a dim 
vision of a staid past, and young fashion- 
ables of both sexes are conceded the right 
to smoke, almost when and where they will. 

Other chapters in the new book recog- 
nize the trend of modernism in the younger 
set as it has to do with stalking the male 
by the young female, latchkeys for young 
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At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


Give yourself 


ten minutes 


Make ita gift to yourself! Ten min- 
utes at luncheon—to get a new start 
for a better afternoon. 


When you’ve quite finished eat- 
ing, sit back to linger over a cup 
or two of Japan Green Tea, steam- 
ing hot and fragrant. 


Drink it slowly. Relax as you 
drink. Rest! 


Ten minutes is all. But you'll 
find ten minutes spent this way is 
as refreshing as an hour’s nap. 


No mid-afternoon fatigue for you! 
No four o’clock weariness. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves 
sealed in by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you buy. 
Packaged for the home under various 
well-known brands. Several grades and 
prices. The best will cost you only a 

: fraction of a cent 


women, and even an early cabaret or 
night-club attendance by the young girl, 
xecompanied by a male escort. In the 
dlue book of social usage! Such is progress 
und the changing times. 

Mrs. Post, the author, in discussing the 
1ew edition (Funk and Wagnalls), says: 

“Etiquette, being merely social law 
volved through generations of interna- 
jonal fixing of standards of behavior, 
an. not be fundamentally revised. But 
ach generation interprets social law to 
uit itself. 

“Tn the last five years very radical 
sthanges have taken place. ‘Bobbed man- 
iers’ is no longer merely a phrase; it is a 
act. In every case where the change is 
ecepted by the modern fashionables, it 
tas been included in the revised book. 
2articularly have I changed the chapters 

m chaperons and added new material on 
moking for women. In the original vol- 
‘me one chapter was called ‘Chaperons 
md Other Conventions.’ In the new book 
t is called ‘The Vanishing Chaperon and 
)ther New Conventions.’ 
_ “As for the matter of smoking by women 
nd girls, it must be countenaneed, for 
here is scarcely a fashionable home to- 
ay in which the girls and women of the 
amily do not smoke. Thus at dinners 
ven the younger women have smoking 
nplements on the table, and this is not 
ow considered bad form. Only the older 
eneration, the old-fashioned people on 
he far side of 50, to-day object to smoking 
y women or, in giving a formal dinner, 
ta no arrangements for smoking at 
able. In my original volume, however, I 
id not have a chapter on smoking for 
romen, believing it to be quite unneces- 

ry. But, as I said, times have changed. 
‘he young girls of to-day do pretty much 
3 they like, and if they insist on smoking, 
hat can the old-fashioned people do 

out it? We must realize that the mod- 
om generation will not be thwarted. It 
oes what it wants.” 

Take, then, the matter of chaperons, or, 
vther, ‘“‘the vanishing chaperon,” as the 
uenna is termed in the new volume of what 
and what is nof done in polite society. 
he may well tremble for her crumbling, 
c rather, crumbled position, when she 
ads this in the new book of social ethics: 

“In no detail of etiquette has the mod- 
m generation effected so modern a change 
; in its increasing freedom from the per- 
etual presence of a chaperon. Of course 
rere are chaperons and chaperons! But 

must be said that the very word has a 
pellant school-teacherish sound. One 
ictures instinctively a humorless tyrant 
hose ‘correct’ manner plainly reveals her 
ue purpose, which is to take the joy out 
life. That she can be, and often is, a 
srfectly human and sympathetic person 
ses not alter the feeling of rebellion that 
ttles upon the spirit of youth at the 
ention of the very word ‘chaperon.’ 
“To be sure, the time has long passed 
hen the presence of an elderly lady was 
dispensable to every gathering of young 
0ple. The walls of her parents’ house 
e in themselves protection enough for 
l ordinary occasions, and in public a 
yung married woman, a bride perhaps 
arcely out of her teens, is a perfectly 
itable chaperon, especially if her hus- 
ind is present.” 


How different, exclaims Miss Bird, 
om the chapter on the same subject in 
rs. Post’s original work on etiquette, 
iblished in 1922; and she quotes: 


“As a matter of fact, the only young 
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CALIFORNI 


ea Se ae ae 


Orchards in bloom 


near San Francisco 


Ve theal- 
mond or- 
chards along the highways burst 
out with wide blankets of snowy 


blossoms in February, it’s “‘mid- 
y» 
winter”’ in California! 


Wouldn’t you like to live where 
chrysanthemums from your own 
garden and grapes fresh from the 
vineyard are in season at Thanks- 
giving; where, in December, Jan- 
uary and February, you can motor 
or golfamid shrubs and flowers in 


full bloom? 


And Prosperity Besides 
Five millions of us enjoy —as 
you can—these things that signify 
freedom from the rigorous winter 
weather that we used to know. 


And we share—as you can—in 
California’s practical prosperity, 
with more automobiles and more 
income tax payers in proportion 
to population, higher standards | 
of living, more days each year of | 
out-door life in work and play 


Name 


: 143 
Califomia 


Cauirornians Inc., Room 302, 140 Monrcomery St., San Francisco: 
Please send me your illustrated booklet <«California, Where Life is Better.”’ 


Hs it snowing SNOW or 
almond blossoms where you live ? 


than the average American family. 

The people who have made this 
prosperityare people like yourself. 
There is room for you, with only 
the capital and adaptability you 


would need anywhere for success. 


Come out and see for yourself! 
Comeand see California. You will 
learn why San Francisco has gone 
forward so rapidly, with its $2 50,- 
000,000 in new building within 
five years, its fast growing export 
trade to Hawai, Australasia and 
the Orient, its developing indus- 
tries and its capital importance in 
finance and commerce. You will 
beinterested inits vast trading area 
of fine cities and fertile farms. You 
will see why life in California is 
better financially just as it is pleas- 


anter in other ways. 

Write for ««California, Where Life is Bet- 
ter’? sent on request by Californians Inc., 
a non-profit organization devoted to the sound 
upbuilding of the state—and learn 
more about California. Send this 
coupon—today. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


M2-28 


Street 


City 


State 
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When March Comes 


Roaring in Like a 
Lion It May Not Go 
Out Like a Lamby 


HERE are always days and 

weeks of cold, bleak, wintry 
weather, when cold winds howl, 
when you wait longingly for soft 
spring breezes, warm sunshine, for 
the sight of spring flowers peeping 
out that bring gladness to your heart. 


WHY WAIT FOR IT 


when SOUTH AFRICA, the land of 
mellow sunshine, romance, mystery, and 
wonder beckons you. 


While March winds are blowing winter 
out with snow, rain and freezing blasts, 
you can revel in the sunshine of this 
wonder land of warmth and beauty— 
of glorious flowers and luxuriant fruits. 
If comfort, gaiety and sport lure you—if 
majestic scenery thrills you and age-old 
mysteries awe you—come to SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


You will find many things you have never 
seen and can only find in this ancient 
land famous for its legendary history. 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mountains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park and 

Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 
Sea angling from rock-bound coasts for 
the finest sporting fish of the world. 
Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the 
angler’s paradise. 
Golf on sporty courses midst nearby to 
towering mountains. 
Year-round outdoor tennis on fast, true, 
antheap courts. 
You travel on comfortable railroads or 
along fine motor roads with modern 
hotels to rest in. 
Write for detailed information and free 
booklet, “In the Track of the Sun,” or 


send 12c (to cover postage) for fully 
illustrated travel literature. 


iy 


SOUTH AFRIGAN 
GOVT. BUREAU S 
bre, 


Bowling Green Offices: 


* 


eed 
ou? 
hie 


11 Broadway, 
New York City 
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girl who is really ‘free’ is she whose 
chaperon is never very far away. She 
need give conventionality very little 
thought, and not bother about her P’s and 
Q’s at all, because her chaperon is always 
a strong and protective defense; but a 
young girl who is unprotected by a chap- 
eron is in the position precisely of an un- 
armed traveler walking alone among 
wolves; his only defense is in not attract- 
ing their notice. Young girls always go to 
private parties of every sort without their 
chaperon, but the fact that a lady issues 
an invitation means that either she or 
another suitable chaperon will be present.” 

Now read this from the new edition: 

“Until very lately it was not considered 
proper for a young girl ever to be alone 
as hostess, but in recent years it has be- 
come customary for a girl to give any sort 
of an ‘in her own home’ party without the 
necessity of a chaperon.” 

But, on the other hand, in even the new 
volume is a bit of balm for those semi- 
old-fashioned ones who think that the 
young girls of to-day have too much free- 
dom and are allowed too many liberties: 

‘A certain few fixt rules of propriety 
do, however, remain. It is still considered 
an unforgivable breach of decorum to 
allow a young girl to sit up late at mght 
with a young man, or a number of them, 
after her elders have gone to bed. On 
returning home from a party she must not 
invite or allow a man to ‘come in for a 
while.’ Even her fiancé must bid her 
good-night at the door if the hour is late, 
and some one ought always to sit up, or 
get up, to let her in.. No young girl ought 
to let herself in with a latehkey, if it can 
be avoided. 

“‘In old-fashioned days no lady had a 
latehkey. And it is still fitting and proper 
for a servant to open the door for her, 
tho the carrying of a latehkey is no 
longer a social tabu. Other conventions 
that are still unbreakable decree that a 
young girl should not, even with her fiancé, 
lunch in a roadhouse without a chaperon. 
She may not go on a long-distance motor 
trip and stop overnight in a hotel, nor 
should she go on any other journey that 
ean. last longer than the day.” 

While this may still sound a bit old- 
fashioned to the gay and independent 
young girls of to-day, they should brighten 
up when they refer back to the old edi- 
tion on the subject of being alone as 
hostess. Now they may give a dinner 
without the steely-eyed chaperon being 
in attendance, when, before, the social arbi- 
ter decreed: 

“‘Tt is also not considered proper for a 
young girl ever to be alone as hostess. IEf 
the time is afternoon, very likely the 
chaperon pours tea, and when every one 
has been helped she goes into another 
room, She does not stay with them, but 
she is never very far away. The chaperon 
should never go to bed until the last 
young man has left the house.” 


There is a slight but very significant 
change in wording in the precepts of con- 
vention which pertain to cabarets and 
supper clubs, we are told. Thus: 


The new volume decrees that: 

‘“No well-brought-up girl is allowed to 
go to a late supper club or cabaret, or 
any other very late and unrestricted public 


rae rr 
‘Fourteen Hundred Lakes 
in Lake County,Florida 


Including part of the third largest iake in Florida 
and all of the fourth and fifth largest, Lake County 
deserves its name Large and smallJ, more than 
fourteen hundred named Jakes are located within 
its boundaries. Most of the principal ones are 
connected by channels, navigable by pleasure craft 
except in periods of extreme Jow water. Improve- 
ments under way and planned will extend the con- 
necting canals and streams and open navigation to 
the ocean. 
Come Visit Lake County 
For All Aquatic Sports 
Bathing, boating, fishing—on some of the Lake 
County lakes you can find conditions just to your 
liking. And when life on the water begins to 
become tiresome, all the other preferred forms of 
outdoor recreation are right at hand. Golf on 
several sporty courses may be enjoyed, big game 
andismall game are nearby, in season, and superior 
paved roads favor speedy motoring. 
Let us send you descriptive booklet and road 
maps to help in planning your trip. Address 


Lake County Chamber of Commerce 
800 Oak Street, Tavares, Florida 


SUPPORTED BY BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


%e 
seers 
Garden Book | 


Fok years the guide book of ama- 
teur and professional gardeners 
in the successful growing of Vege- — 
tables and Flowers. The new edition 
is the best yet, with its hundreds of 
illustrations and color plates of all 
that is best in Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs, and its valuable 
and interesting cultural 


information. Also special 
Rose Catalogue on request. 


A copy free if you mention 
The Literary Digest 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ With Whimsical Charm 
Our selection of original and reprinted plays will solve your 
problem if you are hunting an unusual play — easily acted. [ 


f Write for Big, FREE calc eanete 
ept. , - = 
Dramatic Publishing Company p3>t-3.377Fineaee 


High School Course 
In 2 Years You can complete 


B this Simplified High 
: _ SchoolCourseat home in- 
side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-252, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO fy 


Ege eE Se Sea seoSaS S572 5252 5H 


© What Think Ye of Christ?" 


By Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 

and other religious literature sent FREE. 

iu) Please address: C. H. PARKER, Room 2-D, 
=H 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


leS25S 2525252 525252525255 


WANT a new busi-} 
ness profession off 
your own, with alf} 
the trade you canh 
attend to? Then 


a become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
Ace — not medaca nor chiropody — easy terms for home| 

raining, no further capital needed, no goo 
agency. Address y goods to, aa 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass.) 


esort, until she is married, or has been 
ut’ for at least a year.” 

The same paragraph in the original 
ook reads: 

“No well-brought-up young girl should 
e allowed to go to supper at a cabaret 
ntil she is married, or has passed the age 
hen ‘very young’ can be applied to her.” 

Note the conventions that change with 
eality, and savor of the Oriental poten- 
te who may have ten wives in the Far 
et while his Western brother may have 
nly one in New Rochelle—all a matter of 
ography! These are written about thus 

the new book: 

' “In New York, for instance, a lady, 
lot young, who is staying at a hotel, may 
jave a man dine with her. Any married 
yoman, if her husband does not object, 
aay dine alone in her own home with any 
aan she pleases. A young girl may per- 
ectly well have a boy she knows well 
ake dinner with her in her parents’ house 
mM an evening when they are dining out. 
she may also, with their consent, go with 
um to the movies, especially in the coun- 
ry, and stop at a confectioner’s for ice- 
ream or soda. But she certainly may not 
o to the theater and to a supper club with 
man alone afterward and hope that 
rs. Grundy will leave her a shred of 
putation. In many cities it would be 
icandalous for a young married woman to 
unch with a man not her husband, but 
uite all right for a young girl. Every- 
there it is thought proper for a boy and 
irl to go to a club or even hotel restau- 
mt in the afternoon to dance and take 
ea. 

‘As said above, the interpretation of 
vhat is proper shifts according to locality, 
r perhaps it is merely that New York is 
oming into line with the less strict rulings 
f ‘points South.’ In Baltimore, for in- 
tance, it was proper even in Victorian 
lays for a young girl to go to the theater 
lone with a man, and to have him see her 
1ome from a ball was not only permitted 
out absolutely correct.” 

_ The corresponding chapter in the original 
volume read, in part, this way: 

“Tn New York no young girl of social 
eadine may, without being criticized, 
ro alone with a man to a theater. Abso- 
lutely no lady (unless middle-aged and 
sven then she would be defying conven- 
ion) can go to a dinner or supper in a 
restaurant alone with a gentleman. A 
ady, not young, who is staying in a very 
lignified hotel, can have a gentleman dine 
vith her—a very young girl may motor 
wround the country alone with a man, with 
ner father’s consent, or sit with him on 
she rocks by the sea or on a log in the 
woods, but she must not sit with him in a 
‘estaurant. . Again, though she may 
10t lunch with him in a restaurant, she 
s sometimes (not always) allowed to go 
(0 a moving-picture matinée with him.” 

_ Stalking, or ‘‘How Far May a Girl Run 
After a Man,”’ appears in the new volume, 
where it wasn’t even so much as hinted at 
n the old one: 
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Peed Sota Gar 
Sunday 


; On Lumnite concrete base laid 
_ “ Friday! Such is the experience of 
», The Columbus Railway, Power 

~ + & Light Company in repairing 
’ this busy street corner in Colum- 
_ bus, Ohio. They have used Lum- 
nite for three and one-halfyears. 


New streets for old 


overnight! 


CITY’S business streets are 
its arteries. Through them 
flows the life-blood of its trade. 
Keeping them in repair with 
minimum interruption is a 
problem that every city faces, a 
problem that Lumnite Cement 
solved in Columbus, Ohio. 


Street railway tracks were re- 
placed in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. Friday the con- 
crete base was poured with 
Lumnite. Saturday the granite 
paving blocks were placed. 
The next morning, Sunday, 


the street was opened to traffic. 


Patching, paving-base, grout- 
ing, curbs, and gutters; in every 
type of work Lumnite concrete 
exceeds in twenty-four hours 
the strength reached by ordi- 
nary concrete in twenty-eight 
days. Noother cement known 
can approach its dependable 
strength in so short a time. 


Mail the coupon for facts on Lum- 
nite work that is being put into 
full service overnight. Ask our 
Technical Department for infor- 
mation relating to specific work. 


THE ATLAS [UMN ITE CEMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
25 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


UMNITE, saint taipatt 


‘“‘Cat-like she may do a little stalking. 
But ‘run’? Nota step. The freedom of 
to-day allows her to go to meet him half- 
way, but the girl who runs, runs after a 
man who runs faster. To be sure, she 
can invite him to any sort of party; she 
may say even to one who has been lately 


THE ATLAS LUMNITE CEMENT COMPANY 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Send facts and photographs on Lumnite projects that have been put into 
full service overnight. 


ATLAS 
UMNITE, 
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after 5.’ Or, whenever she is likely to be 


at home. She may also say to one she SHEE Gada c8 06 So au Se DEE HOD G0 SO JOU DO0KUCe COCOOD GoOC CODD CUBIS OOo Ie ron CUO LOCOCO CEOD 0 
knows at all well: ‘I'll answer if you ) Sait rk 
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The 
a Road 


URING the past few years, the fortunate 
D thousands who could spend their va- 
cations in Florida have grown to millions. 
Florida is now within two days’ distance 
of four-fifths of the country’s population. 
Railroads and steamships, equipped with 
all the luxuries of modern travel, have 
lowered their rates. And almost the whole 
of America is networked with paved roads 

. catrying an ever-widening stream of 
eager vacationists southward. Away from 
the shut-in winters of the North. Into the 
warm outdoors . . . the life-giving, pour- 
ing sunshine of Florida. 

Thousands of people make Jacksonville 
their headquarters every winter from which 
to see Florida. A complete system of paved 
roads gives Jacksonville quick access to 
the entire state. Palm Beach, Miami and 
St. Petersburg, and Florida’s other famous 
watering places, are within easy reach by 
motor. Less than forty miles away is St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in America. 
Fernandina, New Smyrna and St. Johns 
Bluff are other storied settlements along 
Florida’s East Coast. . . . Almost every 
town in this territory has its golf courses 
—green during every month of the year! 
Fresh and salt water fishing, yachting, 
tennis, horseback riding—a changing round 
of sports and diversions calls you every 
day here into the out-of-doors. 


Plan now to visit Jacksonville this win- 
ter! A vacation in Florida can be almost 
as inexpensive as if you spent the time at 
home. Let us give you specific information 
—trailroad and hotel rates, rents and any 
other factors that would influence your 
plans! Write to Believers in Jacksonville, 
P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Beltvevers in 
t ) 


acksonville 


oe 
“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 


OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. AFFILIATED WITH 
Lad 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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ae FROM THE TERRORS OF THE “DRY GUILLOTINE® 


ELL, the nightmare is  over!”’ 

sighed a wiry, haggard little man, 
who returned recently to Paris after an 
eventful exile of fifteen years, during which 
the world’s greatest war had come and 
gone. His deeply tanned face was seamed 
with lines of hardship. This sunburned 
man, relates Blair Niles in the New York 
Times, was Eugene Dieudonné, “‘the man 
who had cheated two guillotines; one, a 
sinister structure of wood and ropes and 
steel, which stood in the Santé prison with 
a wicker basket at its feet; the other the 
‘Dry Guillotine’—the dread penal colony 
of French Guiana, which the world knows 
as ‘Devil’s Island.’ There death has a long 
life,’’ exclaims Mrs. Niles, continuing: 


It was the wounded bank messenger 
Coby who had sent Dieudonné to that 
“Dry Guillotine.’’ He had pointed at him 
in court and shouted, ‘‘ There’s the man who 
shot me!’’ Dieudonné had protested that 
on the day of the shooting he had been 


absent at his home in Nancy. But he was, 


a friend of Bonnot, leader of one of the most 
notorious of the bandit gangs of prewar 
Paris. He had been associated with Bon- 
not at various anarchist gatherings, and 
that had been enough to cause his arrest. 
And Coby’s identification of him had not 
been questioned. 

The police had hunted the Bonnot gang 
for weeks. 
caded house where it had made its last 
stand. Two policemen had lost their lives 
in that siege. Altho Dieudonné had not 
been one of those.taken in the house, and 
two of them—Bonnot himself and Garnier 
—had made death-bed statements swearing 
that the young cabinetmaker Dieudonné 
had not been present at the holdup, yet 
the court had held him guilty. And he had 
heard the judge utter the terrible word, 
‘“Beheaded.”’ 

Ghastly days had followed in the death 
house. An appeal failed. And on April 
21, 1913, four cells in the Santé prison had 
been unlocked. Dieudonné thought the 
end had come. Callemin had been led 
from the first cell, Mounier from the second, 
Soudy from the third. All had been mem- 
bers of the Bonnot gang, and all fell beneath 
the guillotine. Dieudonné waited his turn. 
But destiny had for him another fate. He 
was to cheat this—the actual guillotine. 
For President Poincaré had commuted his 
sentence to forced Jabor in Guiana for life. 

The scene shifted to a convict ship. 
There were on board Chinese and Anna- 
mites from French Indo-China, Arabs from 
Morocco and Algiers, negroes from Mada- 
gascar, as well as Frenchmen and a few 
Europeans convicted of crime in France. 
They were herded together in great barred 
eages in the hold. A murderer might swing 
his hammock next a forger, a forger’s 
neighbor might be a maker of counterfeit 
money, a deserter from the army or a pri- 
vate who had offered insult to his superior. 

Trapt men, bound for the prisons of 
Guiana. None had a sentence of less than 
five years. _From that minimum they 
ran all the way up to the maximum of 
‘‘foreced labor for life.” Few would ever 
see France again. For all sentences carried 
with them the cruel ‘‘doublage’’—the serv- 
ing of an equal term of exile by all whose 
sentences did not exceed seven years; 
exile for life for those whose terms were of 
eight years or more. There was also the 
terrible death-rate of the Guiana prisons. 


They had besieged the barri- | 


Of the men in the hold of that convict ship D 
half the number would die in the first 
wretched year of adjustment to prison and 
to climate! 


In the barred cage of that ship Dieu- 
donné had thought of little but escape, we 
are told. ‘‘Some day he would make his” 
way back to the wife and the four-year-old 
son whom he had left in France.’”’ Further. 
more: 


In Guiana his purpose strengthened, 
For Guiana was intolerable. In its al 
ternate heat and long, humid, rainy seasons, © 
in its toil and its semistarvation, in its” 
vermin and its mosquitoes and its disease, — 
men live upheld only by that hope of es- 
cape. They talk of it in their waking hours 
and dream of it by night. It is the one 
thing which lightens the despair of that 
forgotten corner of Northern South Amer- 
ica, where nothing happens to break the 
maddening monotony of sorrow; of meat, 
bread, rice, and coffee in scanty quantity 
and of the meanest quality. A life where 
nothing varies the routine of work and of 
the hours between, when the condemned 
are locked behind bars. 

Dieudonné saw comrades die around 
him. Fever took many, for there was no 
protection against mosquitoes, and men 
worn by prison had little resistance with 
which to fight malaria. Dysentery took 
others. In the long, dry, hot season it was 
hard to digest the prison food. Others 
were left with anemia that made them easy 
prey to tuberculosis and to the dread 
scurvy, bred by the conditions under 
which they lived. 

Death passed daily. It hesitated before 
Dieudonné and then went on. But he felt 
that he must escape before his turn, too, 
came. | 

His first attempt got him sent to the 
islands—to Isle Royale, the largest of that — 
group of three off the French Guiana coast, — 
of which the famous Devil’s Island is the 
smallest and the Isle of St. Joseph the most 
dreaded, since it is the punishment island. 
Looking across the foaming current, Dieu- 
donné could see on Joseph the prisons where 
solitary confinement was the lot of those 
who attempted escape more than once. 

Yet he had only to think of the con- 
vict’s future to be ready for any gamble 
with his fate. He would try to reach the 
mainland on a raft of banana stems. A 
flimsy craft with which to breast the great 
ocean rollers that sweep along the coast. 
There was scarcely a phone in a thousand 
of success. 

He thus cast himself upon fate. Rescue 
was out of the reckoning. His chance lay 
in a flagless ocean. There could be none 
but a French ship in those waters, and a 
French ship would immediately have re- 
turned him to prison. The current drove 
him northwest, prolonging the distance by 
many hours. He feared he would capsize. 
He had seen sharks close in, just off the 
pier of Royale. There was a story that 
a convict working on the pier had had a leg 
taken off by one of them. So ecapsizing 
meant sharks as well as possible drowning. 
Still it was a chance that convicts took 
without even considering the risk. And 
Dieudonné did not count himself brave or 
reckless. Prison was unbearable, that was 
all. And how sweet was liberty! 

Actually on his banana raft he did make 
the mainland shore—a thing no ship would 
have attempted without charts and a pilot. 

But on the mainland luck ran against 
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BERR DECOR DER OEC ER HEROES SER HERRON 
Helpful 


Visitors 


° During 1927 more than 


ONE MILLION SERVICE CALLS 


were made by Prudential Field Men on holders 
of Ordinary Policies. 

Not to collect premiums! 

Not to solicit more insurance! 


But— 


To offer their services in explaining the terms of 
the policies, and to answer questions the insured 
might wish to ask— 


RESUS 
185,515 policyholders had ex- 3,248 modes of settlement were 
plained to them a disability changed and made more suit- 
concession they didn’t know MSM ass 


Behe Sree 6,559 changes of beneficiaries 


2,250 ratings were removed or were found to be necessary or 


modified — advisable. 


If you would like to know more Dbont **The Service Call” 
Plan of The Prudential—write to the Home Office. 
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President Newark, N. J. 
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MleX 


Its friendly aid 
to teeth, appetite and 
digestion will help to keep 
the glow of health on little 
cheeks and on yours, too. 
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Just Published—An Entirely New (1928) Edition 


ETIQUETTE 


‘*The Blue Book of Social Usage”’ 
By EMILY POST 


The first edition of Mrs. Post’s *‘ Etiquette” has gone through seventeen printings and upwards 
of 140,000 copies have been sold. Since the appearance of the first edition about six years ago, the 
author has received many. thousands of letters from men and women asking questions on the ever- 
changing phases of social usage. The new conditions, the new ideas which have set the social world 
in more or less of a turmoil through these turbulent years have reached a peak and now we have a 
NEW etiquette—a blending of what is best of the old with what is best of the new. 


Thus, an earnest demand for a new edition of ‘‘ Etiquette’’ led the author to completely re-edit 
the old edition, add much new material in both text and illustrations, making practically a new work 
of this present edition. One has but to glance through a few of its pages to realize not only how so- 
ciety and social forms have changed but what a real necessity this new guide is. 


Some of the New Features 


ETIQUETTE IN WASHINGTON AND IN 
STATE CAPITALS—All advice necessary to 
newly appointed officials, as well as to others 
who intend to become part of the diplomatic 


social usage for the guest in a hotel and when 
one takes meals in restaurants. 


WEDDINGS—In the original book this sub- 


and official life of National and state capitals. 
There will be found also a complete list of 
diplomatic, ecclesiastical, and official prece- 
dence, information which has heretofore been 
considered unobtainable. 


AMERICAN NEIGHBORHOOD CUS- 


TOMS—Information on simple dinners and 
parties, showers, sewing circles, guest prize 
details. This is a special chapter written in 
answer to countless requests from young 
householders who ask how they can learn to 
cook, wait, and be charming hostesses. 


ject was covered more completely than in any 
existing book. In the present edition there 
have been added many directions for the 
simplest wedding, the double wedding, the 
wedding in a Catholic church, the Jewish 
wedding, the littlest wedding in the biggest 
church, and the wedding where both bride’s 
and groom’s parents are divorced. 


MANY NEW DIAGRAMS—Illustrating table 


precedence at a wedding, the double-aisled 
Church, the reception after the wedding, 
and the cake. There is an explanation 
regarding the difference between a wedding 


and a marriage, and countless other details. 


THE INTERPRETATIONS which the 
young moderns are at present enforcing are in 
every instance, where they are actually ad- 
ADDITIONAL AND ENTIRELY NEW mitted by Best Society, included in this com- 

MATERIAL, comprising every detail of pletely up-to-date edition. 


Entirely New 1928 Edition 


FLAT SILVER AND ITS USAGE—Illustra- 
tions and descriptions of each table accessory, 
with its characteristics and its use. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Gift Edition, Full Leather Binding. 


712 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
$7.50, net; $7.68, post-paid. 


At All Booksellers, or Direct from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 
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him. He was arrested, tried before the 
Maritime Tribunal at St. Laurent, con- 
victed and sent back to the islands—this 
time to two years’ solitary confinement on 
St. Joseph. There in a narrow cell he had 
endless hours in which to take stock of his 
future. The cell was dark and humid. 
Mosquitoes swarmed. He might not speak. 
He must not smoke. He had constantly 
to rally his hope and his courage. He 
vowed never to surrender—not even to 
death. He would not be one of the many 
who die on St. Joseph. He would not 
finish in the skin of a shark. He would 
live . . . in order to escape. One of these 
days he must get back to France. 

Even his solitary confinement came to 
an end. And he was sent over to Royale. 
Once more as he came and went with his 
work-squad he could look out upon the sea 
which separated him from France in one 
direction and from the South American 
coast in another. In the quiet and isola- 
tion of the island the days seemed to be 
eternity. But he must be patient, he had 
to get back his strength before he could 
again launch himself on a raft of banana 
stems. 

And then Governor Chanel—now ex- 
Governor of French Guiana—came, on a 
periodic visit of inspection, and by his favor 
Dieudonné achieved the desire of all on the 
islands; he was transferred to the mainland, 
to the prison of Cayenne. 


That was the first event in the chain of 
small miracles which, added together, pro- 
duced the great miracle of his return to 
France, says Mrs. Niles, adding: 


For it was from Cayenne that, with five 
companions, he made the final attempt to 
escape. 

A certain negro had agreed to supply the 
boat in which they were to flee to Brazil. 
They were to meet this man at dusk in the 
little creek of Fouillée, not far from Cay- 
enne. Early in the afternoon they eluded 
their guards, striking inland in the direction 
of the ereek. On their right was the 
Cayenne River, bearing on its banks the 
abandoned buildings of the old leper colony 
now transferred to Mana. On their left 
were wooded hills. A single grass-grown 
road, the work of convict labor, led through 
dense second-growth jungle. Here and 
there were signs of habitation—one or two 
small sugar-cane plantations, a little cocoa- 
nut grove about a house, a few cleared 
places falling again into savannas, a field 
of corn, a smoky patch of burning charcoal; 
one or two exiled men, shepherding cows; 
white men looking from the despairing 
eyes of men who were scarcely any longer 
men. Yet buried within them was the 
deep, ineradicable memory of France. 

Dieudonné and his companions hurried 
on to the rendezvous on the Creek Fouillée. 
Would the police be waiting for them? 
That had happened often to fugitives. 
But when at three o’clock they reached the 
ereek it was deserted. It would be four 
hours before they could expect the negro, 
and of those nervous hours Dieudonné wrote 
to his wife in Paris: ‘‘It is six o’clock in the 
evening. We have been here three hours. 
Will he come? Or will he fail us?” 

But at last there was the negro in his 
boat. He was paid the promised sum and 
they set out—for Brazil and freedom! 

Progress was slow. 


The boat’s sail 
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hardly deserved the name. They came 
finally to the little village of Cannes. 
Small wooden houses. Negroes in bright 
ealico. Mangy dogs with heads held low. 
Lights in a Chinaman’s shop. Canoes 
moored at the foot of a slippery bank. 
The smoke of a supper fire. Cannes was 
the last bit of civilization they were to see 
for weeks. 

At daybreak they passed out into the 
ocean. The tide drove the boat back 


almost to Cannes. They stuck in the mud 
and had to wait until the turn of the tide 


came to their aid. This time they were 
saved. But again in spite of all their 
efforts the boat stuck fast in the mud. 
And now the rising tide failed to reach 
them. They -went overboard and pushed 
the boat a hundred yards into deep water. 
And after half a day of effort she was once 
more afloat. But out from the muddy 
zone of the shore the sea was too heavy 


for her, and in the end the great coastal 


rollers mastered them. The men jumped as 
she went over. Through waves and then 


through mud they reached an inhospitable 


forest of mangroves, and there in the 


morning they built a raft on which again 


to try for liberty 


But in such a sea it was difficult for men 
to remain upon araft. For three days they 


struggled, and then gave up and headed 


for the shore, determined to reach Parad 


by way of the jungle. But only Dieudonné 


and Lebreton had the physical strength 
to push on. There, like so many who had 
gone before them, they vanished into the 


 trackless jungle. 


They heard the snarl of a jaguar, or, 


suddenly, directly overhead something 


rent the night; something as profoundly 
stirring as a great storm. It roared in the 
treetops. They knew it to be the howling 
monkeys, and yet they never heard it in 
the silence of the forest night without that 
dumb awe which men fee! in the presence 
of the unknown. 

Sometimes vampire bats attacked them 
while they slept, and sometimes they were 
waked by chill rain oozing down through 
their leaf roof. Mosquitoes made night a 
hideous thing. The day’s march was ar- 
duous. The branches of trees struck them 
in the face. Thorns tore their skin and 
their clothing. Frequently their wounds 
became infected. And they were always 
tired. 

Coming upon the dugout canoe of a 
bush negro, slipping silently along the 
lonely streams which are the only highways 
of the tropical forest, they were terrified 
for fear he might betray them. Yet it was 
only from the bush people, descendants of 
runaway slaves, that they could hope to 
obtain food—bananas and flat cassava 
eakes such as Columbus found the aborig- 
ines making. In the fear of starvation all 
other fear was forgotten. Thus was 
Dieudonné’s journey to freedom made in 
the shadow of many fears. 

Exhausted and destitute, but triumph- 
ant, he reached Paré. There it was his 
plan to work at his trade of cabinetmaker 
until he could earn his passage back to the 
wife and son in France. But in July he 
was arrested. That changed everything. 
In Paris there was a movement for his 
pardon. His attorney wrote advising him 
to put himself in the hands of the French 
Consul at Rio de Janeiro, assuring him of 
his certainty that all would come right. 
And in Rio he was given a passport and 
embarked for Marseilles. 

He had cheated the ‘‘Dry Guillotine.”’ 

A pardon was signed August 29. ‘‘He 
looks thin,’’ said the little dark woman who 
had waited in Paris all these years. 
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ists, and no foolin’. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


BLOOD-PRESSURE AND TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 
HY some motormen and bus-drivers 
get their cars into accidents while 
others sail along without much trouble has 
been investigated by two psychologists of 
the Personnel Research Federation. Says 
Science Service’s Daily Science News Bul- 
letin (Washington) : 


A connection between health and acci- 
dents was discovered among older drivers, 
the psychologists, Dr. Walter V. Bingham 
and C. S. Slocombe, report. Men over 
fifty years of age with abnormal blood- 
pressure had on the average more than 
twice as many accidents as men of the 
same ages and experience whose blood- 
pressure was normal. ‘‘It has not been 
generally recognized,’ they state, ‘‘that 
excessive blood-pressure, even when it is 
not so high as to indicate danger of a sudden 
collapse, may nevertheless be a symptom of 
incipient nephritis or *of some systemic 
condition which affects general health and 
temperament to an extent which may 
seriously interfere with safe driving. The 
investigation showed that the longer a man 
has been operating a car or bus the fewer 
accidents he has. This is partly attributed 
to increasing skill and experience, and 
partly to the fact that inefficient drivers 
tend to shift to other work. Men who 
learn to operate their cars economically by 
coasting as much as possible were also 
found to be more successful in avoiding 
trouble. 


ATTEMPTS TO DISPEL FOG 
HE problem of dispelling fog by arti- 
ficial means is perennial, writes Charles 
Fitzhugh Talman in his Science Service 
feature Why the Weather? (Washington). 
He goes on: 


Years ago we heard that Sir Oliver 
Lodge had solved it by the use of an elec- 
trical contrivance erected on his house in 
Liverpool—but the city on the Mersey is 
still afflicted with fogs. Then the London 
County Council was approached with a 
scheme for clearing away the celebrated 
“London particular’? by the use of ex- 
plosives. The promoter of this scheme 
proposed to utilize a quantity of mortars 
which had been designed for the purpose 
of dispelling hailstorms in Italy, but had 
failed to produce the desired effects. The 
county authorities refused to provide funds 
for this experiment, and the project was 
abandoned. Just before the World War 
the city of Lyons voted money for experi- 
ments in preventing the formation of fog 
in that city by coating the rivers Rhone 
and Saone with oil. About the same period 
the Cottrell process of electrical precipi- 
tation, which is so successfully applied in 
treating industrial dusts and fumes, was 
tried on the fogs of the California coast, 
but nothing seems to have resulted. Quite 
recently the Naval Aircraft Factory at 
Philadelphia has been the scene of experi- 
ments in dissipating fog by means of electri- 
fied sprays. No tangible results have been 
announced. Schemes for draining off the 
fog-laden air from flying-fields, and also for 
warming the air over such places and thus 

| causing the fog to evaporate, have been 
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nvestigated and pronounced impracticable. 
a a small scale and in favorable cireum- 
stances fog can be dispelled, but all known 
nereial are too costly for ordinary com- 


mercial use. Thus the matter now stands. 


SCIENCE’S DEBT TO AMERICA 


AMERICA as a dollar-loving country, 

where inventions are made for cash 
profits and there is no regard for advance in 
joure science, is a figment of the European 
jmagination, according to Dr. Joseph 
Mayer of Tufts College, whose compre- 
hensive historical article, ‘‘ America’s In- 
\luence on the Development of the Sci- 
jnees,”” appears in The Scientific Monthly 
= Pa.). We give below excerpts 
= sufficient number to give an idea of his 
argument. Americans have been told 
mime and again by visitors from across the 
Atlantic, says Dr. Mayer, that altho a 
zreat business people we are superficial 
and materialistic, and that our scholarly 
attainments are as child’s prattle com- 
loared with. the mature achievements of 
Europeans. We have our Edisons, our 
Bells, and our Wright Brothers, but Gali- 
eos and Newtons are not found among us. 
He goes on: 


Most Americans have taken it for 
zranted that these criticisms are justly 
ade. It is surprizing, therefore, to find 
hat far from contributing little to funda- 
mentals in scientific advance, America 
tands to-day in the very forefront with 
hree other nations. 

Let us for a moment examine the condi- 

tions in this and other countries two 
hundred years ago. For several centuries 
a deepening literary and scholastic tradi- 
tion had been taking root. Facilities for 
research were already extensive over there. 
European universities had been functioning 
for over five hundred years. 
Yet with all this tradition and prepara- 
tion, what had Europe accomplished by 
1727? From Roger Bacon, in the thir- 
teenth century, to Newton, in the early 
eighteenth, hardly more than twenty illus- 
trious names sum up European achieve- 
ment-in all departments of science. In 
America but a century had elapsed since 
the landing of a handful of Pilgrim pioneers. 
And, yet, in the eighteenth century this 
youngest and poorest of the nations pro- 
duced two of the world’s greatest physicists 
—Benjamin Franklin and Count Rum- 
ford—besides several others worthy of 
mention. 

While America was producing at least 
four brilliant physical scientists in her 
first century of scholarly activity, France 
produced eight, Great Britain five, Italy 
and Switzerland two each, and Holland 
one. In addition, geology and biology 
saw considerable preliminary advance, 
altho these had not yet become in any 
true measure sciences. 


The nineteenth century saw an unprece- 
dented development. When it opened, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry were fairly well established. 
Before it closed, their practical applica- 
tions had transformed the material en- 
vironment of man, and three new sciences 
—geology, biology, and psychology—had 
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Miracles? No! 


Just plain facts about hair health 


You know the two types: Those who 
accept unsupported statements at their 
full face value. Those experienced people 
who look around the corner of a state- 
ment to spot the facts behind it. 


You know also the two types of talk 
about hair: Unsupported promises of mir- 
acles; sure remedies for baldness; hurry- 
up cures for dandruff. And then, there 
are plain facts like those which follow—for 
instance, facts buttressed by authority: 


Doctors have been studying the care of 
the hair and scalp for a great many years. 
And, for one thing, they long ago learned 
that one of Nature’s most effective reme- 
dies is pine tar—pine tar from pine woods 
where the very air crackles with health. 


But in the early days there was a diffi- 
culty; pine tar alone could not conve- 
niently be applied to the scalp. So 60 years 
ago Daniel Packer began to incorporate 
pine tar in a soap—Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Ever since, physicians have been recom- 
mending Packer’s—largely because of the 
healthful pine tar in it. 

If you talked to a doctor today about 
guarding your hair, he would probably 
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fine soap like Packer’s and—massage the 
scalp. 

A hair soap, of course, should yield a 
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us that the piney fragrance of this willing 
Packer lather makes a shampoo fun— 
really! 
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wish to give your hair as fine and intelli- 
gent care as it can get, outside of special 
treatment by your doctor, we suggest 
that you get a cake of Packer’s Tar Soap 
in its metal box and begin to give your 
scalp the benefits of weekly scalp 
shampoos, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


reached their majority. In all these un- 
precedented scientific advances, the United 
States played an important part, not only 
in practical applications, but also in estab- 
lishing fundamental principles. Says Dr. 
Mayer: 


In Josiah Willard Gibbs, of Yale, she 
produced a man who might rightly be 
designated the Newton of chemistry, and in 
other respects she has actually been in the 
vanguard of the forward movement. 

In European scientific achievement, Italy 
declined, Holland and Switzerland re- 
mained about stationary, Scandinavia and 
Russia advanced, but none of these nations 
yielded more than six scientists of note in 
the past century. Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, however, each produced 
more than thirty men of outstanding 
excellence, and so did America. The most 
phenomenal advance here has been made 
in Germany, with the United States second. 
These’ four nations stand in a class by 
themselves in respect to modern scientific 
accomplishment. 

The conservation of energy and the 
electro-magnetic theories were enunciated 
and established through the efforts of a 
brilliant group of Englishmen and Ger- 
mans. Building upon these physical prin- 
ciples, Gibbs, with his penetrating insight 
into the mathematics and physics of chem- 
ical processes, cleared away obscurities and 
perplexities and laid the foundations for 
further constructive advance. The colos- 
sal accomplishments of this Newton of 
chemistry are only now coming to be fully 
appreciated. 

The impetus in England followed in large 
measure the work of Rumford; and Joseph 
Henry (1797-1878), a native of New York, 
was a worthy American representative of 
the New World’s contribution at the time. 
Henry was the formulator of the principles 
upon which Morse later perfected the 
mechanism of telegraphy. 

In the past seventy-five years American 
influence in the physical sciences has been 
increasingly felt. Along with the work of 
Gibbs in chemistry should be mentioned 
that of H. A. Rowland (1848-1901), who 
made notable improvements in spectro- 
scopic method. Richards of Harvard, 
recent Nobel prize winner for his exhaustive 
researches into atomic weights, symbolizes 
the character of American contributions 
in the present day to fundamentals in 
chemical science. The startling experi- 
ments of two American physicists, 
Michelson and Morley, led to an almost 
complete overturn of established ideas in 
physics and to the revolutionary hypothe- 
sis of Hinstein. Equally important have 
been other American contributions, as, 
for example, Professor Millikan’s measure- 
ment of the electron. 

In astronomy, the United States to-day 
easily outdistaneces other nations both in 
the number of her noteworthy contributors 
and in the nature of her equipment. Than 
Rutherford, Pickering, Abbe, Newcomb, 
and Hill there are no more important 
recent astronomers anywhere. MRuther- 
ford (1816-1892) was the first to apply 
the methods of photography to the de- 
termination of stellar positions. Pickering 
(1846-1919) discovered the first spectro- 
scopic system of binary stars. Abbe 
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casting service for the United States Gov- 
ernment, and his methods were later copied 
all over the world. Newcomb (1835-1909) 
and Hill (1838-1914) were distinguished 
mathematical astronomers. Both received 
world-wide recognition. We have the 
equipment and the men to maintain this 
preeminence. 

First place must now also be accorded to 
America in geology, which came to scien- 
tific maturity in the past century. The 
United States shares with England the 
honor of establishing this science, each 
nation developing two geologists of highest 
eminence—Lyell and William Smith on 
the other side; Dana and Agassiz over here. 
Together with Lyell and Smith, Agassiz 
and Dana swept aside medieval concep- 
tions in geology—the deluge, catastrophic 

change, and cold earth theories—and estab- 
lished the principles of orderly develop- 
ment which made possible a real science 
of the earth. 

An increasing number of American geolo- 
gists have notably influenced geological 
advance, conspicuous among them being 
Newberry, Powell, Gilbert, and Dutton in 
recent years, and Chamberlin, Davis, and 
Daly at the present time. To Dutton 
the world owes the establishment of the 
concept of isostasy, which has apparently 
solved the problem of the cause of conti- 
nental elevations as contrasted with ocean- 
floor depressions. Chamberlin has brought 
forth the planetesimal hypothesis to explain 
the origin of the earth. An increasing 
army of American investigators are ex- 
ploring the earth’s surface to excellent 
effect; and the greatest geological experi- 
mental station in the world is the Carnegie 
~ Geophysical Laboratory at Washington. 

After the publication of the ‘‘Origin of 

Species,” America moved rapidly to the 
fore in biology as elsewhere. Among the 
half-dozen professional biologists the world 
over who came out flat-footedly for Dar- 
win’s hypothesis was Asa Gray (1810-1888), 
who cleared the atmosphere of biological 
misconceptions in the eastern section of 
the United States and stimulated able 
students to further investigation. 
’ At the same time, and a little later, the 
Great Plains were being explored for fossil 
remains by three American zoologists who 
were soon to receive world-wide recogni- 
tion for their important researches, espe- 
cially in tracing the ancestry of the horse 
and the camel. These men were Leidy, 
Marsh, and Cope. 


To-day there is no nation, in Dr. Mayer’s 
opinion, which can match the United States 
in this biological department. Nor need 
we stop, ke says, with paleontology and 
allied subjects. In laboratory resources 
and in ability, America now stands in the 
forefront of biological advance. He goes on: 


In psychology the United States has 
likewise played an important réle. Psy- 
chology had been for centuries encumbered 
by metaphysical and philosophical pre- 
possessions. Three distinct lines of eman- 
cipation can now be traced—that leading in 
Germany to the establishment of physiolog- 
ical psychology, that leading in France to 
the rise of hypnotism and psychoanalysis 
and, in England and America, that leading 
from the study of animal, savage, child, 
and individual behavior. William James 
brought those streams of activity together 
in his epoch-making ‘Principles of Psy- 
chology,” published in 1890, since which 
time the center of psychological advance 
has unquestionably been in the United 
States. 
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Though just announced, many stores al- 
ready have the new Ingersoll Pen. There 
is no other pen like it and no low-priced 
pen to compare. Accept no substitute. 
If not locally obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 
Mention color and model desired. Other models 
including the famous Nickel-Silver Ingersoll at 
$1.00, and new gold-trimmed models in popular 
colors at $1.50 and $2.00. 


. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO., 576 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


COLORS: 

Cardinal 
Red 

Olive Green 

Mahogany 

Black 


Models for 
men, wo- 
men, boys, 
and §girls. 


Points in 
medium, 
fine and 
coarse. 


Fine look- 
ing, smooth 
writing, 
everlasting. 


You can al- 
ways tell 
the genuine 
by thename 
on the end 
of the cap. 


INVESTMENTS + 


AND + FINANCE 


LIFTING THE BAN ON FRENCH BORROWING 


toward France, remarks the New York Herald 

Tribune, speaking for many a contemporary, is the 
lifting by the State Department of its three-year-old embargo 
against French industrial borrowing in the American market— 
‘St is a tangible contribution toward economic and currency 
stabilization in Europe as a whole.’’ The purpose of the gesture, 
says another press writer, ‘‘is to show our former ally that we are 
anxious to do everything to help settle all the questions now 
being discust between the two governments.” Now, thinks the 
Providence Journal, it will be easier for our representatives to 
arrange a commercial treaty with France. Also, “if the modifi- 
cation of our loan policy will help the Poincaré Government to 
win the support of the Chamber of Deputies in its effort to obtain 
formal sanction of the Mellon-Berenger agreement, the change 
will surely be justified.’”’ To certain other papers, including the 
New York Evening Post, it seems a little ironic that this gesture 
should be made at a time when France is not anxious to borrow, 
but is, in fact, in a position to invest abroad, with the deprecia- 
tion of the frane stopt and the ban removed on the export of 
French capital. Nevertheless, adds The Evening Post, it is 
entirely logical that our ban should be removed and that Ameri- 
can investors should be free to buy French securities. While a 
Paris correspondent of the New York Times sees no present 
likelihood of much French borrowing, he adds that the action 
of the United States Government is welcomed in the French 
capital for two reasons: First, because it shows new confidence 
in French securities, and, second, because it marks a new step 
toward freer circulation of credit:and gold in the world. 

The decision to remove the ban on French commercial loans 
was, we read in the Washington correspondence of the same 
New York daily, the result of a request by an American banking 
house to float a relatively small loan, and there had been no 
request from the French Government. The letter received by 
Wall Street bankers from the State Department said: 


66 Me: THAN A GRACIOUS ACT of friendship” 


I beg to inform you that the Department of State has no 
objection to the flotation in the American market of French 
industrial securities as such, and in expressing its views to in- 
terested bankers in reply to their letters of inquiry as to this 
type of financing, it will be guided by the same considerations 
that are applicable in the case of industrial loans originating in 
other countries. 


It is understood in government circles, we are told by the 
Times correspondent, ‘‘that the step was taken as an earnest 
indication of America’s friendship for France.’’ Whether there 
will be any early lifting of the ban on French government loans 
has not been indicated. The dispatch continues: 


While it is the hope of the Administration that after the 
French general elections in May the French Parliament will 
ratify the agreement for funding the war-time debt of France to 
the United States, it is understood that this is based merely on 
the thought that perhaps France, because of the many acts of 
friendship demonstrated by this country, will decide to adopt 
such a course. 

Apart from the debt questions other situations are involved, 
such as the controversy—temporarily in abeyance—over dis- 
erlminations against American goods by the new French tariff. 

Furthermore, it was felt that conditions had changed since the 
blanket ban was first imposed against French loans in this 
country. Now there remains unfunded, in addition to the 
French debt, only that of Greece, and the latter is under negotia- 
tion. Moreover, relatively few French industrial loans have been 
sought in the United States. 

An additional consideration in reaching the decision was the 
feeling that no longer was there warrant for shutting out the 
French industrial loans as a class, for it meant, in the view of 


American officials, ‘‘penalizing’’ the American investors to 
that extent. In other words, the Administration felt that no 
practical good was being served by the ban, that it was keeping 
American investors from a field they were entitled to enter, and 
that it was a cause of ill-feeling in France, born of a belief that 
the United States was needlessly discriminating against that 
country. 

The lifting of the ban does not mean that the State Depart- 
ment will not exercise an indirect supervision over this class of 
loans. It means merely that henceforth French industrial loans 
will be on the same plane with similar loans from Germany, 
Great Britain, and other countries. 

The considerations of public policy that determine the de- 
partment’s attitude run to such questions as whether the loans 
would be utilized in building up competitive armaments abroad, 
in developing monopolies abroad that would react unfairly upon 
American citizens at home, or whether they would be employed 
in undertakings that would restrict the ‘‘open-door” policy in 
regions such as the Far East, where the United States stands 
for equal opportunity in business and financial operations. 


Financial writers differ over the prospect of important French 
borrowing to follow the lifting of the ban. It is recalled by 
several that there are now French balances in New York totaling 
well over $1,000,000,000, and that the French Government is 
not encouraging borrowing. It is pointed out in the news 
columns of The Times that: 


The last French public financing done in this market was the 
sale of $100,000,000 of government bonds in December, 1924, 
the amount of which has since been materially reduced through 
the sinking-fund. American funds have been received indirectly, 
however, in several instances. The latest operation of this kind 
was that by which the $70,000,000 of 8 per cent. French govern- 
ment bonds outstanding in the American market will be retired 
on March 15. 

The Swedish Match Company bought $75,000,000 of new 5 
per cent. bonds of the French Government, of which its American 
subsidiary took more than $50,000,000. The American subsidiary 
in turn sold $50,000,000 of its own debentures to investors here, 
the whole operation being part of the program by which the 
French 8s were called. 

American bankers, in cooperation with European financial 
houses, have at times purchased considerable blocks of French 
securities. Some of these holdings have been distributed pri- 
vately, but public offerings have been barred. 


Two reasons advanced by New York bankers to justify the 
feeling that there will be no French borrowing campaign are 
noted in the financial columns of the New York Herald Tribune: 


One is that the action came as a distinct surprize to the finan- 
cial community, and that some time therefore would be required 
to arrange the details of such borrowings, granting that a sizable 
demand for them existed. The other is to be found in the French 
money market itself. France’s supply of free capital at the 
present time ranks among the largest national aggregates in the 
world, and as a result short-term funds are actually cheaper 
there to-day than in this country. This circumstance would 
almost automatically rule out at the start the possibility of 
borrowing other than for considerable periods. 

The principal objection seen by bankers to French industrial 
long-term financing here at this time is the fact that the frane, 
while it has been “‘pegged,” has not been definitely stabilized 
on a gold or gold exchange basis. Fluctuations in currency carry 
a certain risk, and that risk must be borne by the borrower if he 
borrows in a foreign currency. However, the French exchange 
situation is generally considered to be almost, if not quite, as 
sound for all practical purposes as it would be if stabilized in 
direct relationship to gold. 


Nevertheless, signs of an era of French borrowing are seen by 
the New York Journal of Commerce. This paper quotes A. O. 
Corbin of F. J. Lisman & Company as saying: 


I not only expect issues by the leading 
French steamship lines and railroads, but 
by the important automobile companies. 
In fact, I understand that one of the larger 
automobile manufacturers has been await- 
ing the lifting of the embargo to seek a 
substantial loan in this market. 


_ Foreign bond flotations approximating 
$200,000,000 will be offered this year, The 
Journal of Commerce hears. A group of 
bankers are said to be already negotiating 
to refund at least $80,000,000 in French 
steamship and railroad bonds yielding over 
6 per cent. One of the largest chemical 
concerns in France is said to be on the point 
of floating a loan here. Several news- 
“papers call attention to the possibility of 
comparatively large refunding operations, 
with French dollar bonds outstanding in 
the amount of $424,977,900 (as estimated 
‘by the First National Corporation of 
Boston), yielding at current prices from 
5.58 per cent. to 7.19 per cent. 

_ The characterization of the State De- 
partment’s decision as a gesture of friend- 
‘ship is met with less than whole-hearted 
approval in several editorial sanctums. 
The New York World finds it ‘‘certainly a 
belated demonstration”’: 


In the period of France’s financial dis- 
tress the department kept its thumbs 
down; and now, in the very week in which 
the French Government, with the strain 
no longer acute, feels sufficiently confident 
of its credit position to lift its embargo 
on the export of capital, we also lift our 
bars against the export of capital to France 
and invite its industrialists to tap our 
plethorice coffers. After the hungry man 
has sated his appetite elsewhere we have 
very graciously invited him to dine with us. 


At this juncture removal of the ban ap- 
pears to the Brooklyn Hagle ‘‘less an act of 
grace to the debtor than a concession to 
American capital seeking an outlet.’ The 
-same point is made by the Baltimore Sun, 
which adds that: 


While this is a ‘‘concession”’ quite as much 
in our interests as in those of France, it 
will doubtless be regarded in Paris as a 
notable triumph. And the State Depart- 
ment’s move, which probably presages the 
flotation of government loans here as well, 
when Paris wishes, is something of a diplo- 
matic victory for the French. Alone 
among the allied nations they have stuck 
out for settling their war debts to this 
country as they want and when they want. 
And, by George, they seem to have gotten 
away with it! 


“It’s a backdown,”’ declares the Detroit 
Free Press: 


There is no outward indication that the 
French Government has had a change of 
heart with respect to the payment of its 
war obligations to this country. On the 
contrary, the recent maneuvers by M. 
Briand rather leave the impression that 
the gentleman is trying to create a situa- 
tion which will make his country safe from 
the possibility of pressure by the exercise 
of force. 

The Administration in effect confesses 
it is defeated in an effort to bring a bad 
debtor to time, and it has decided that the 
only thing to do.is to let him ‘“‘get away 
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T is invisible, has no 
tangible bulk, is ready 
or immediate service 
When properly sum- 
moned. Jt has enormous 
power. In the days of 
Haroun-al-Raschid it 
would have been called 
a genie. 


It is Natural Gas 


Where natural gas is avail- 
able there is a mighty force 
at the service of the com- 
munity. It reduces costs in 
industry, makes finer prod- 
ucts, speeds output. Mil- 
lions of fortunate homes 
within its radius use no 
other fuel in furnace and 
kitchen. 


Natural gas gives twice as 
much heat as artificial gas 
and is half as costly. It 
needs no storage space, 
makes no soot nor ashes, is 
turned on or off with a 
finger’s pressure. 


Write for description of the 
securities of the American 
Natural Gas Corporation, 
which serves a population 
of approximately 600,000 


in over fifty communities. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
225 South iSth St. 30 Federal St. 548 South Spring St. Russ Building 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ST, LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St, McKnight Building Spitzer Building Liberty Central Bldg. 
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Fresh ideas 


The Reserve Strength 
of Leadership 


IN BUSINESS as in sports: 
“‘He who sets the pace must 
strain the hardest.” The 
leader in any line of endeavor 
is the natural target for all 
competitors. Often these 
competitors are able to shoot 
the leader-targets full of holes 
because their aim is through 
the sights of progress and 
their bullets are fresh ideas. 


Fresh ideas always indicate 
reserve strength in competi- 
tive business. The trouble 
with many one-time leaders is 
that their ideas lose fresh- 
ness. Business methods that 
brought them to the front be- 
come their speed limit. They 
lack the spurt of fresh ideas. 


Conditions change; methods 
that were successful become 
antiquated or ineffective. 
Some house in the rank and 
file grasps the new oppor- 
tunities which the leader fails 
to see and a new leader comes 
to the front. 


Excellence of product and 
service are fundamental but 
they are not enough. To 
maintain leadership, fresh 
and practical ideas are needed, 
and their source is exact 
knowledge—exact knowl- 
edge developed thru the mod- 
ern, the fresh, the practical 
in Business Accounting. 

“Accountancy as a Career’”’—a 
chapter reprinted from thenew book, 
*‘An Outline of Careers’”’—is a text of 


general interest, which will be mailed 
on request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


Offices in 50 Principal Cities 


AKRON FORT WORTH OMAHA 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
CANTON JACKSON ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST, LOUIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE YOUNGSTOWN 


<—-- —- $s 
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with it,’ and trust that his kind disposi- 
tion will induce him to pay what he mani- 
festly has decided not to pay. 

If the Administration pleads that it 
made a mistake in trying to force debt 
payment by placing a ban on French loans, 
the answer is that the Government had no 
right to make a mistake in such a matter, 
and its business now is to finish what it 
began. 


HOW WE INVEST $9,000,000,000 IN 
A YEAR 


ca AN the country meet the demands for 

new capital?” asks The American 
Banker, as it contemplates the staggering 
sum of $9,000,000,000 representing the 
total corporate and government financing 
in the American market in 1927. Later 
figures may add another half billion, we 
are told, and we have a total at least 20 
per cent. above the 1926 figure, and almost 
half again as large as the five-year average 
from 1922 to 1926. Can we keep this up 
indefinitely? Before venturing a tentative 
reply to this really unanswerable query, 
The American Banker proceeds to discuss 
two questions of present interest. First of 
all, where did the $9,000,000,000 come 
from? Here only a very general answer 
is vouchsafed: 


Of the $9,000,000,000 involved, about 
20 per cent. represents refunding or debt 
extensions. Still the $7,200,000,000 re- 
maining is a tremendous sum. It became 
available for investment because all the 
forces of production and credit have been 
working in a direction that facilitates a 
release of capital into new channels. 

Sources of dividend income have multi- 
plied with the prosperity of corporations; 
wage standards have risen; the farmer has 
emerged from. an unsatisfactory financial 
condition into something approaching 
prosperity. All in all, reflecting that the 
gross national income is estimated accu- 
rately or otherwise at from $75,000,000,000 
to $90,000,000,000, an investment surplus 
of $9,000,000,000 is not at all extraordinary. 
Neither is it to be overlooked that the 
Government is releasing about $1,000,000,- 
000 a year in reduction of public debt. 
This money flows somewhere into the 
business life of the nation. It may be 
assumed that most of it is reinvested. 


When it comes to the question as to 
where the money goes to, statistics are 
found a little more satisfactory: 


Something like 821% per cent. of the total 
went into bonds and the remainder, about 
174% per cent., into stocks. The Bond 
Buyer figures that municipal financing 
amounted in 1927 to $1,470,000,000. Pub- 
lie utilities are running a close race with 
municipals. Vice-President C. W. Sills of 
Halsey Stuart & Company estimates that 
public utility borrowing in 1927 amounted 
to $1,190,000,000, but including refunding 
operations the total approached $2,000,- 
000,000, and is around 24 per cent. of the 
total bond financing undertaken in the 
country. 

Foreign bond investments aggregated a 
figure that when finally completed will 


represent $1,500,000,000. The general in-— 
dustries, as might have been expected, 
constitute one of the largest classes of 

borrowers in the bond market. Their 

takings in 1927 amounted to about 18.3 

per cent. of the total of fresh capital sup-— 
plied. Railroads are coming back into~ 
the borrowing market. They received ap- 

proximately $800,000,000 through bond 
sales last year, but almost half of this was 

in the form of refunding operations. It is 
significant that some of the prosperous 

roads are now inclined to seek a part of 

new capital through stock issues. These 
are the leaders in the investment field, 
but the figures quoted do not include a 
great mass of corporate financing of which — 
there is no record. 


Now comes the question called up at the 
outset: ‘‘Can the country continue to — 
meet the ever-pressing demand for new 
capital?’”’? The American Banker caus 
tiously and tentatively replies: { 


Taking conditions as they are, and keep- — 
ing in mind also the general financial, in- 
dustrial and credit situation, he would be a_ 
pessimist indeed who feared for the future. — 
For nearly seven years now the supply of — 
loanable funds in the United States has | 
been piling up faster than the demand at 
current interest rates. This is shown in 
the diminishing returns that lenders and 
investors are accepting for their surplus. 

If this interpretation is correct, and 
barring anything short of unavoidable 
calamity, the outlook is that the country 
can easily take care of all new financial 
demands. 


BRITISH “IMPERIAL MARKETING” | 
AND OUR TRADE 
REAT BRITAIN has organized an 
Imperial Marketing Board which is 
to be given $5,000,000 a year to develop 
trade between the various parts of the 
Empire. At present the British Empire is 
our largest customer, its various units 
taking 44 per cent. of all our exports. These 
facts are noted in The Bache Review, pub- 
lished by the New York Stock Exchange 
house of J. S. Bache & Company. Dr. 
Julius Klein of the Department of Com- 
merce is then quoted to the effect that if 
the British Empire manages to concentrate 
its trade among its own units, our own ex- 
ports to the Empire are likely to decline. 
But right here attention is called to the fact 
that the Toronto Financial Post disagrees, 
arguing that the development of British 
Empire Trade is the finest thing in the 
world for the investors and producers of 
the United States: 


Through the establishment of subsidi- 
aries of their various industries in Canada, 
in Australia, and in England, the United 
States will have the full benefit of the great 
British Empire trade. They have already 
invested hundreds of millions in Canada, 
and if our European competitors do not 
prevent the development of Empire Trade, 
the United States investments in Canada 
will be figured in, billions. 

United States commerce, which includes 
finance, shipping, insurance, and so on, 
will be involved in this great development. 

This is not all the benefit that will ac- 
erue to United States commerce and in- 
dustry. Canada is their best customer 


‘to-day. With a greater population in 
Canada, and more money to spend, tre- 
mendously increasing amounts will go direct 
to the United States. : 

Even this is not all. The community 
‘of commercial interests between the Em- 
pire and the United States will develop a 
moral unity which will mean more for the 
‘peace of the world than all the work of 
theorists, uplifters and job-seekers of 
Geneva and of the European nations and 
their interested advocates on this side. 


AMERICANS’ EXPANDING INCOMES 

(UR 1926 crop of multimillionaires 
was a record one, according to the 
recently issued Government report, the 
ranks of those fortunate individuals re- 
porting incomes of $1,000,000 or more 
thaving increased by a little more than 
10 per cent. over the figures for the previous 
ryear. The increase in the highest bracket 
‘of all was spectacular, the number of 
superlatively wealthy men who in 1925 
‘reported incomes of over $5,000,000, 
fhaving exactly doubled in 1926. The 
main items of the return are thus indicated 
in a Washington dispatch to the New 
|} York Herald Tribune: 


The average net income of the American 
citizen who fills out an income-tax blank 
each year is $5,291.36, according to a pre- 
liminary report of income taxes paid the 
‘Government up to August 31, 1927, made 
by D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The term ‘‘net income,” it is 
explained, is not indicative of average 
annual earnings of the individual, but that 
portion on which he pays tax after deduct- 
ing allowances permitted by law. 

Fourteen individual Americans had in- 
comes of $5,000,000 or more annually in 
1926, whereas but nine ranged between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000, according to 
the report. 

More than 5,000 persons reported gross 

incomes of between $60,000 and $70,000, 
representing revenue at 5 per cent. on 
$1,000,000 or more. There were 3,381 in 
the $70,000 to $80,000 class, while 142 
represented themselves as making between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000. 
__ There were 115 in the $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 class; forty-three in the $1,- 
500,000 to $2,000,000 group; thirty-three 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, and 
fourteen between $3,000,000 and $4,000- 
000. 
Returns of individuals reporting income 
for 1926, and paying during the last year 
numbered 4,075,542 out of the total of 
‘some 120,000,000 of United States citi- 
zenry. The net income of these taxpayers 
was $21,565,176,326, and they paid a 
tax of $727,479,426. 

More than 121,000 citizens with an in- 
come of $375,326,208 began to pay the 
Treasury a part of their earnings during 
the calendar year of 1927. The average 
tax collected by the Government is 
reckoned at $178.50, and the average rate 
of taxation 3.37 per cent. 

The number of corporations filing in- 
come-tax returns up to August 31, 1927, 
is 412,763, of which 248,892 report net 
incomes amounting to $9,212,263,650, 
and income tax of $1,181,005,366, says the 
report. 

These figures, compared with net in- 
come and tax in returns for 1925 filed 
up to August 31, 1926, show an increase in 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Gas Consumption Doubled in Last 
Ten Years 


In one of Thomas Edison’s old notebooks are found these words: 


“Gas will be manufactured less for lighting, as a result of 
electrical competition, and more for heating, thus enlarging 
its market and increasing its income.’’ 


The fulfillment of this prophecy is borne out by the fact that now 
6% of the gas output in the United States is used for lighting and 


94% for heating. Gas consumption throughout the country has 
doubled in the last ten years. 


Associated System Serves 1 Out of 92 Gas Customers 


From a small beginning in 1852 when the Ithaca (N. Y.) Gas 
Light Company served 28 customers, the Associated Gas and 
Electric System has grown until now it serves 600,000 customers of 
whom 184,000 are served with gas. 


There are 17,000,000 gas customers in the United States. One 
out of every 92 of these is served by the Associated System. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Annual Report ‘‘L” 


4 ») \ 
GAS € ELECTRIC 
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61 Broadway New York 


Investment Counsel 


"ee gathering of accurate facts about securities, 
business, and finance is a very specialized task. 
‘The classification and interpretation of such facts 
‘is the job of statistical experts. 


As the resuit of over 39 years’ experience in the 
investment field, we have developed a Statistica: 
Department, which we believe, should be of real 
assistance to you in determining the values back of 
your securities. Its findings are utilized not only 
by ourselves, but by our customers, as a part of 
our regular service to them. 


We cordially invite investors unacquainted with our 
services to write to any of our offices for an unprejudiced 
statistical report on one or more of their investments 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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BOND HOUSE 
do you 


Recommend?” 


Many banks send their valued customers 
to us when asked to recommend an invest- 
ment house. 

For bankers know this institution by 
actual business and financial dealings, ex- 
tending through many years. 

A long list of American, Scotch, Dutch 
and British Banking Institutions and In- 
surance Companies have long been cus- 
tomers of GEORGE M. ForMAN & COMPANY. 

YOU will do well to invest through an 
institution which has earned the confidence 
of Banks and Bankers. 

The coupon will bring you literature 
describing high grade Public Utility, Real 
Estate, Industrial, Railroad, Municipal 
and Government Bonds. 


$209 a month 
INCOME 
by investing $500 a year! 


Coupon brings “‘The Science of Fortune Building” 
—free. Besides above plan, this book contains a series 
of sane, workable, tested plans for using average in- 
comes to build substantial fortunes—varied plans to 
fit different-sized incomes. For example: $1000 a year, 
invested at 6%, with interest reinvested at the same 
rate, will amount to more than $58,000 in 25 years. 
SEND COUPON. 


| GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


i 


120 Broadway, New York 
Minneapolis os 
St. Louis Indianapolis cole aek Ill. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Dept. 42: Please send me, without obligation, 
**The Science of Fortune Building,”’ and descrip- 
tive literature on sound investments. 
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QOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, 

World War, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Miscellaneous, Prose (80,000 words up): Verse 
(book-size collections) . Immediate Reading and Report. 


Dept. D-7, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


SUMMER COTTAGES'180%° 
GARAGES 8/228 


Many Sizes _ 
and Designs- ~ 
Ali Materials 
Readi- Cut, 
We Pay Freight 


TheALADDING 


o [Mail this Coupon! 


| Bay City, Mich. - Wilmington, N.C. - Portland, Ore | 


O Summer Cottage Catalog O 
536 


Name 
| Street. [ 
L City. State 
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net income amounting to $175,583,487, 
and in tax amounting to $79,348,288. The 
tax rate for 1926, however, was 131% per 
cent., as compared with 13 per cent. for 
1925. Had the returns for 1926 been made 
at 13 per cent., the tax in the preliminary 
figures for that year would have been 
about $1,137,300,000, or $43,700,000 less 
than at the higher rate. 

Of the 4,000,000-odd Americans making 
income-tax returns, approximately 119,000 
reported their annual incomes as under 
$1,000. The largest class of so-called 
small-income earners was that between 
$3,000 and $4,000, numbering over 490,000 
individuals. 

Of nearly $21,500,000,000 earned by 
income-tax payers during the last fiscal 
year, wages and salaries were responsi- 
ble for more than $10,000,000,000. 

Nearly $4,000,000,000 are accounted for 
from dividends, and more than $2,000,000,- 
000 from interest and investment incomes. 

There are more than 121,000 people in 
the country earning from $6,000 to $7,000 
a year, and almost 63,000 who are in the 
$15,000 to $20,000 class. 

The figures show that 370 individuals 
have incomes ranging from $750,000 
to $5,000,000 and over, who pay com- 
paratively small normal taxes but heavy 
surtaxes. 


Commenting on the returns made by the 
small group at the head of the list, who 
in 1927 paid taxes on incomes in excess 
of $1,000,000, the New York World has 
this to say: 


As an indication of the capital possessions 
of these individuals the figures are uncer- 
tain. Incomes derived from speculative 
sources or from properties likely to be 
exhausted in productiveness may be capi- 
talized on a 10-per-cent. basis, or even 
higher. On the other hand, a personal es- 
tate including properties in course of 
development may be capitalized at even 
more than $20,000,000 to produce 
$1,000,000 or more of present income. 

The total number of persons having 
capital estates of a million or more—the 
American millionaires—must now be some- 
where about 12,000. The uncertainties of 
reckoning from the income-tax figures are 
here even greater than in the higher 
brackets. Dwelling-houses, often of con- 
siderable capital value, are not reckoned 
in income-tax arithmetic, tho they count 
as assets in the accounts of the owners. 
Timber and mining lands not yet produc- 
tive may have considerable capital value. 
So may the real-estate equities of specula- 
tive city builders in office and tenement 
structures not yet completed. 

In 1815 there were four men in New York 
City with fortunes reckoned at $200,000 
or more. By 1855 there were twenty- 
seven millionaires. In the State there are 
now more than 3,000, the majority of 
them assessed in New York City. But 
perhaps the most amazing fact is that the 
number of persons in the nation assessed 
upon total incomes exceeding $5,000,000 
each rose in the year from seven to four- 
teen. It may be in order next to make a 
new definition of ‘‘millionaire,’’ meaning 
a person with a million or more of income, 
not of capital. Even this narrowed num- 
ber would contain many a name quite un- 
known to the general public. 
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takes keen interest in the Annual Meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this company, 
on thelast Monday of every February, 
From this stately pillared assembly hall, 
the entire proceedings are also broad- 
cast. Listen in and learn facts about 
operation and earnings. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 153 

consecutive dividends to its stockholders. S 

forthe year book. This stock listed on Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


Learn with real tools on real equipment. No 
TF no lessons. 90 days fits you for a big-pay job; 
$60 a week and up. Write for BIG FREE Book and special 
tuition offer including R. R. fare and board. Address DEPT. oe 
MeSWEENY ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS, Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, OQ, 


SHORT STORY WRITING | 


Particulars of Dr. Usenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

e THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
wes Dept. 74 Springfield, Masse 


Dramatic Stories 
of Jesus 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


A wonderful book for boys and girls in which 
even older people will be genuinely interested. 
There are numerous incidents in Jesus’ life which 
have received such brief mention in the Bible as to 
pique curiosity strongly. Reverently, and from his 
rich and long experience as minister and evangelist, 
Dr. Banks fills in these ‘‘ silent places in the gospels”’ 
—supplies the missing details as they might have 
been. Of course, the stories are fiction, though 
founded on fact, but they are truly fascinating 
and are certain to arouse in readers a more profound 
respect and a keener interest in the Bible itself. 


12mo. Cloth, 310 pages. 20 full-page black and white 
reproductions of some ef the most renowned religious paint- 
ings in the world. Frontispiece in three colors. $2.00 
net; by mail, $2.14. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Employers and Workers 
Getting Together 


Remarkable evidence is submitted in detail in that 
new revelation of industrial conditions— 


POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY: 1776-1926 


By W. JETT LAUCK 
Prof. Lauck describes the political evolution from 
Colonial days to the present—and it’s mighty interest- 
ing, too! He tells the story of INDUSTRIAL RE- 
CONSTRUCTION in America—how wage earners are 
given a voice in determining working standards to an 


extent undreamed of before the World War! The author 
names twenty of the largest railroads and industrial 
concerns that have entered into cooperative plans with 
employees in late years, and describes the plans. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University, 


says: “It is a book that was much needed. 
commend it to my classes.’ 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune: 
book. Very well worth perusal.” 
Hartford Courant: “The name of Prof. Jett Lauck 
on any volume guarantees interest of its contents. 
The present work is one of his most important.” 
A book that will interest every man who 
works for or employs somebody else! 


Crown 8v0. Cloth. 884 pages, 82, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 18.—Dr. Antonio Sanchez Busta- 
mente of Cuba is elected by acclama- 
» tion presiding officer of the Pan-Amer- 

- ican Conference at Havana. 


January 19.—Gen. Wilhelm Groener is 
appointed German Minister of War to 
succeed Dr. Otto Gessler, resigned. 


January 20.—Premier Briand replies to 

Secretary of State Kellogg’s proposal for 
renunciation of all war by saying that 
France is limited by her membership 
in the League of Nations and by the 
Locarno Treaties, which provide for 
war in certain instances. 


January 21.—In a speech before the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in Havana, 
Charles E. Hughes, head of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Pan-American 
Conference, says this country desires no 
new territory, and that it has intervened 
in the affairs of Latin-American States 
only to restore order and aid in setting 
up a stable government. 


January 23.—The French Government, 
says a dispatch from Paris, has been 
informed that Secretary of State 
Kellogg says it is impossible for the 
United States to sign any multilateral 
treaty containing a renunciation merely 
of wars of aggression. 


January 18.—Senator J. Thomas Heflin, 

of Alabama, assails Governor Smith, 
of New York, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, and challenges the Democratic 
leadership of Senator Joseph T. Ro in- 
son of Arkansas when the latter rebukes 
him for his utterances. 


January 19.—By a vote of 33 to 1, a caucus 
of Democratic Senators passes a vote of 
confidence in the leadership of Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas. 


The Senate adopts, 61 to 23, a resolution 
holding that Senator-elect Frank L. 
Smith, of Illinois, is not entitled to a 
seat in the Senate, and declaring a 
vacancy in the representation of Llinois. 


: January 20.—Gov. Len Small, of Illinois, 
issues a statement saying he will not 
recognize the action of the Senate in 
| denying a seat to Senator-elect Frank 
L. Smith and declaring a vacancy in the 
representation of his State. 


William T. Cosgrave, President of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Free 
State, arrives in New York on a visit 
to this country. 


January 21.—Gen. George W. Goethals, 
U.S. A., retired, who built the Panama 
Canal, dies at his home in New York, 
in his seventieth year. 


January 22.—Rear-Admiral Victor Blue, 
retired, who won fame in the Spanish- 
American War, dies on a train near 
Lannin, South Carolina. 


January 23.—President William T. Cos- 
erave of Ireland calls upon President 
Coolidge. 


Clarence D. Chamberlin, noted trans- 
Atlantic flyer, starts from Curtiss Field, 
Long Island, on a 30,000-mile air tour of 
the country. 


January 24.—Following the recent speech 
of Rear-Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, 
in which he spoke of the inevitableness 
of war between this country and trade 
rivals, President Coolidge makes it 
known that he believes there is no 
reason to take seriously any suggestion 
that this country is in danger of attack. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S, PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 


adjutant-general.—By courtesy of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Lexicographer takes pleasure in 
bringing to the attention of readers of Tuer 
Literary Digest that the practise of the War 
Department is to use the plural term adjutants- 
general, the plural sign being fixed to the noun 


in this term; the office of an adjutant-general 
being that of an adjutant. 


aviator.—‘‘C.S.,’”’ Atlanta, Ga.—The pronun- 
ciation a’vi-a”tor is preferred to av'i-a’tor. The 
word is a comparatively new one, and is going 
through the same process as the words appendici- 
tis, automobile, chauffeur, garage, etc., have gone. 
Your suggestion that if the pronunciation av’1-a’’tor 
is incorrect, the a@’/vi-a’’tors should be told of it 
has been attempted, for the pronunciation has 
repeatedly been printed in THE Lirrrary Digest, 
and all the dictionaries have recorded the correct 
pronunciation. This pronunciation is based upon 
the sound given to the words avian, aviary, 
aviarist, aviate, which have been in the language 
for years, the word aviary dating back to the 16th 
century. 


corpse.—‘H. M. B.,’’ Derby Line, Vt.—The 
plural of corpse is corpses, and the word is pro- 
nounced as if written korps’es. 


disbarred.—‘‘ J, W. C.,’’ Tucson, Ariz., and “P. 
C. A.,’’ Montreal, Canada.—One who is barred 
is one prevented from or excluded from. Prefixed 
to verbs, dis- has a separative force meaning ‘‘to 
deprive of or put out of a thing or condition ex- 
pressed by the nouns.’’ Therefore, when we 
speak of a legal practitioner as being excluded 
from the practise of his profession, we should say 
that he is barred therefrom. Altho it has been the 
practise for generations to describe his condition 
with the word disbarred, this is mere redundancy. 

Since the introduction of the term bar into the 
language, away back in 1330, the bar was “‘the 
barrier or wooden railing separating the judge’s 
bench from the prisoner’s position.’’ From this 
we derive the barrier before which all the business 
of a court was transacted. Later the term bar 
came to mean the barrier that separated the seats 
of the benchers or readers from the rest of the hall 
—that barrier to which students that had attained 
certain standing were called from the body of the 
hall for the purpose of taking part in the proceed- 
ings. It was from this that the English derived 
the term barrister, for the name originated from 
the floor-plans originally adopted in the layout of 
the Inns of Court; but, by the year 1600 this lay- 
out was transferred to the courts of justice before 
the bar of which wtter-barristers had the right to 
plead, aright that did not bolong to every type of 
barrister. 

Certain barristers pleaded before the bar; other 
barristers without the bar. In 1835, law students 
under the degree of wtter-barristers or outer- 
barristers were assigned to places nearer to the 
center of the hall, and so farther away from the 
bar than inner-barristers. From this one can see 
that the term bar in law is exclusive in its applica- 
tion, altho in certain phrases such, for instance, as 
“to cast over the bar,’’ the bar seems to have been 
assumed to mean the bar of a court of justice out- 
side of which ordinary barristers were permitted to 
plead, but inside of which only King’s Counsel and 
Sergeants-at-law might plead. ‘‘To cast over the 
bar” is to deprive of the status of a barrister; to 
“‘disbar.’’ The different grades of barristers are care- 
fully defined in the New STanparp DICTIONARY. 


nifty. —‘‘R. C. L.,’’ Rochester, N. Y.—The 
term nifty was first introduced into the language 
by Bret Harte in 1867 or thereabouts. But, like 
all terms that grow overnight, it went to sleep 
very shortly after its birth, for it is not in Bartlett, 
Maitland, Clapin, or Thornton’s collections of 
Americanisms. Bret Harte explained it as short 
for magnificat. He took the nif and the 7 and t 
that followed it, and transposed them and formed 
the term, which ultimately was spelled nifty. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


1. What is a radio feed-back circuit? 
2. What is kaoliang? 
3. Name the famous Jewish rabbi and educator 
who died in January, 1926. ; 
4, What great national organization of American 
men and women was incorporated by Act 
of Congress in 1918? 
5. Name the American inventor of smokeless 
powder who died May 6, 1927. 
6. What is shallu? 
7. What is Columbian spirit? 
8. What is the Discobolus? 
9. What famous painting was stolen in 1786 but 
recovered in 1901? 
10. How many nations participated in the Great 
or World War? 
11. Who originated the Mother Goose Tales, 
where, and when? 
12. What well-known American political organ- 
Leas was first known as the Columbian 
rder? 


Find the answers in om 
Funk & WaaGnauis New Standard Dictionary. 
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er necessary! For an ingenious 
new device, the Battle Creek 
Health Builder, enables you to 
keep gloriously healthy—pleas- 
ingly slender — without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined mas: 
sage’ vibratory treatment, bet- 
ter than a skilled masseur. It 
vigorously massages the heavi- 
est muscles, peps up sluggish f 
circulation, aids digestion and 
reduces superfluous weight. 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institu- 
tions and by numerous physi: _ 
cians in their practice, the Health Builder‘is a safe, simple, 
scientific method of reducing weight and keeping vigor. 
ously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes a day 
—a valuable Free Book showing the Battle Creek 
Health Builder in operation—with complete series of 
home exercises, __ ©S.E.Co.1927;_ 
* HEALTH AND BEAUTY.COUPON® 
Sanitarium Equipment Co, 


Room UA 346 Battle Creek, Mich, 
Please send me the Free Book “Health and Beauty"=»Today 


Namc....- 


Address 
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City escapees 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
‘‘Mechanical Health Horse” 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
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PATENT Write for our Free Guide Book 
« “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description of inventions for Inspection and Advice 
Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. Highest 


References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Benefits of a Southern Trip 
...thru ULTRAVIOLET 


The Alpine Sun Lamp will 
often afford allthe healthy tan, 
the abounding vitality and the 
physical fitness that you ex’ 
pect from a journey South. 
You should know the facts 
about this important aid to 
health, Ask your 
family physician ..« 
and Write for Booklet. | 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & Mrc. Co. 
Dept. D 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Cat’s Rival.—He fired four times, each 
shot striking the prowler, and killing him.— 
Detroit paper. 


Uncramping His Style.— 
MUSICIAN ENDS -LIFE 
BEFORE PLAYING JAZZ 
—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Up!—“‘The time will come,” 
“when women will 


Hands 
shouted the speaker, 
get men’s wages.” 

“Yes,” said a little man in the corner. 
‘Next Saturday night.’”’-—Good 
Hardware. 


Great Stride.—This is the 
fifth of a series of little articles 
written by a woman who re- 
cently crossed, alone, on two of 
the White Star ships.—Maga- 
zine ad. 


Wet’s the Word.—CLOSEST 
personal attention given to res- 
ervations on steamers for trans- 
atlantic sailing and cruises to 
Wets Indies, Bermuda.— Ad in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Cannibal Caruso.—‘‘The cat 
was making an awful noise last 
night.” 

“Yes, ever since she ate the 


eanary she thinks she can 
sing.’’— Progressive Grocer. 
What Price Aakesson?— 


Sunpay ScHoot TEACHER— 
“Johnny, what can you tell 
me about Aaron?”’ 

JouNNY—‘‘His name was the 
first in the telephone book.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


Protecting the Lizzies. — 
County Policeman Grizzle re- 
quests us to state that all per- 
sons caught running a car 
under 16 years of age, or a 
person running a car drunk will 
be prosecuted.—Georgia paper. 

Bitter Vendetta.—May Mar- 
tin bought over $100 worth of 
hides of neighbors in 24 hours. 


No wonder when Bud Neal killed 12| 


skunks in one day.—Lamar (Col.) paper. 


Ump-ta-ra-ra!—A well-known woman is 
a famous Mrs. Malaprop as regards her 
speech. 

‘“And what in France,’”’ asked a friend, 
“did you enjoy the most, Mrs. 22 

“Well, I think,” said the lady, ‘it was 
the French pheasants singing the Mayon- 
naise.’’— Hverybody’s Magazine. 


? 


Spilling the Beans.—At a reception in 
Washington the lion of the evening was a 
distinguished Arctic explorer. A stout old 
lady said to him, “It must have been 
terrible up there, and you must have suf- 
fered untold hardships and privations.”’ 

“Well, I can’t say that exactly,” re- 
joined the explorer with a smile. ‘The 
fact is, I’ve been telling them all this 
season to large audiences.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. 


Sultan ; 
shrdlushrdluemfwpemfwy late ruler’s friend 
thrown out of royal palace.— Boston Globe. 


STRUCTURAL IRON 
girder?”’ 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Nobles and Commons.—Shoes for police- | 


men and men who work.—Ad in an Illi- 


nos paper. 


We'd Risk It.— 
Woman Badly Bitten 
By Vicious Money 


Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


Didn’t Like His 
of Morocco 


Name?— New boy 
orders cacyoetaoin- 
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Evolution.— 
When Grandma was a Flapper 
She dressed like Mother Hubbard 
But Grandma’s Flapper daughter 
Dresses more like her cupboard. 
—Des Moines Capital. 


Brilliant Deduction—When Wyman 
Morse returned from Sacramento and 
parked his car in the garage, he found one 
rear wheel gone and a fender badly 
erumpled, which led him to conelude that 


‘he must have met with an accident en 


route.— Dixon (Cal.) paper. 


Mess of Junk.— Dismau Patisntr— 
“Yes, doctor, my head is like a lump of 
lead, my neck’s as stiff as a drainpipe, 
my chest’s like a furnace, and my muscles 
contract like bands of iron.” 

Doctor—‘“‘I’m not sure you shouldn’t 
have gone to a hardware dealer.’’—Good 
Hardware. 


oh ON bee OF “Lire 


you’re in the air.”’ 


Il |i! 
rine 


Where are you takin’ that 
—Judge. 


Spinning Lizzie—FORD 1926—2 door. 
New Duco, Good tires. Runs like a top. 
Lansing (Mich.) paper. 


Mighty Huntress.—The old-fashioned 
girl certainly knew how to get a dinner. 
The modern girl does too, but she uses a 
different method.—J udge. 
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Of Trumps.— Tue Girt— “I should F 
think you’d feel happy as a king when ~ 


Aviator—‘Happier. I’m an ace.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Rubbing It in. —Church of — 
Spiritual Alliancee—47 N. W. 
Third St. Services 7:45 P. M. — 
Lectures and massages. —_ 
Miami paper. 


Boo-Hoo! — After the wed-, 
ding the young people left Har-_ 
per’s Ferry for a weeps visit 
with the bride’s parents. — — 
Grafton (W. Va.) paper.. 


Lower Mathematics.—TEACHER | 
—‘Tommy, what is one-half — 
of one-tenth?”’ Sa 

SmaLL Bor—‘“I don’t. know 
exactly, teacher, but it can’t | 
be very much.’’—Progressive — 
Grocer. 


Whoppers!—Avuntr JANE 
“Well, Ethel, I see you ve, 
landed a man at last.” ; 

ANGLER’S DauGHTER—“‘ Yes, - 
auntie, but you ought to see 
the ones that got away.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Doubled Up. — SumMMER ~ 
BoarpER—“‘But why are those 
trees bending over so far?” 

FarmMerR—‘‘You would bend — 
over, too, miss, if you wuz as 
full o’ green apples as those 
trees are.’”’-—The Outlook. 


Willing to Trade In.—For-- 
TUNE TELLER—‘Your husband — 
will be brave, generous, hand-— 
some and rich.”’ : 

RutH, THE CHINAWARE SaALESLADY— _ 
How wonderful! Now tell me, how can I — 
get rid of the one I have now?’’—Good 
Hardware. 


Standing Pat.—‘‘Remember,” said the 
serious man, ‘‘that money is not the only 
thing to be striven for.”’ 

“Maybe not,’”’ answered the other, “but 
a whole lot of people think it is, and Pm 
not e-otistie enough to try to set any new — 
fashions.” —Boston Transcript. 


Spreading the Huddle System.—Because 
low-flying air-mail planes passing over 
“cackle corner poultry farms’ at Garrets- — 
ville, O., frighten the 2,500 men inhabi- 
tants, causing them to huddle together 
and injure each other and also to decrease 
their egg laying, Postmaster-General New 
has asked the National Air Transport to. 
fly its planes higher over that town.— N ew 
York Evening World. 


